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IT is an lindertaking of fome degree of de- 
liciacy to examine into the caufc of public 
diforders. If a man happens not to fucceed in 
fuch an cnquify, he will be thought weak and 
vifionary ; if he touches the true grievance, therfc 
. IS a danger that he may come near to perfons of 
weight and cqnfequence, who will rather be ex- 
aiperated at the difcovery of their errors, than 
thankful for the occa'fion of correcting them. 
If he ihould be obliged tp blame the favourites 
of the people, he will be coniidered as the tool 
of power; if he cenfures thofe in power, he will 

B • be 
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he loolccd on as an inftrumcnt of fatStion. Btrt 
in all exertions of duty fomethin^ is to be hazard- 
ed. In cafes of lumuh and Sitofdcr, 'but liW 
has inveftpd every man, in fome fort, with the 
amhocity of a magiftrate. When the afF^wrs of 
the nation arc diftrafted, privAe people are^ by 
the fpirit of that law, juftified in ftepping a 
little out of their ordinary fphere. They enjoy 
a privilege, of fomewnat more dignity and 
cffed, than that of idle lamentation over the 
calariiities of Aei/ jcouriltry. They may look 
into them narrowly ; they may reafon upon 
them liberally ; and if they (hould be fo fortu- 
nate as to difcbvef the true foiircet)f the mifchief, 
and to fuggeft any probable method of removing 
It, though they may difpkafc the rulers for the 
day, they are certainly 6f fervlce to the caufe of 
Government. Government is deeply interefted 
in every thing wh4€b,evcn tkreBgh^he medium 
of fome temporary uneafinefs, may tend finally 
to. compofe.the minds of, the fabjeft, and to 
conciliate thfeir afiedions. I have hothing to lo 
here with the ab'ftriift valtie of the voice of the 
people. But as long as reputation, the tfidft 
precious poffelfion of every individual, and as 
long as opinion, the great fuJ>iior{ of the State, 
li'epend entirely Upon that voifce, it can liever 
be confidef^d as a thing of little conjfequence 
either to individuals Or to GoVe'rft^ent. NatioriS 
are not prlftiarily ruled by laws ; lefs by violence. 
Whatever original ehergymiy be fiippofed eithet 
Jri force or regulition ; the 6|ieifatioh of both 
is, in truth, merely ihftrutoerital. 'Nations arii 

governed 
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governibd by the fame methods^ and on the famp 
princtplesy by which an individual without 
autliority i^ often able to govefn thofc who. arc 
iiis equals of hie fupetiours ; by a knowledge 
of thdir temper^ and by a judicious management 
bf it; I mean^-^when public affairs are 
f^adily and quietly conducted } not when Go- 
vernment is nothing but a continued fcufHe be- 
tween the magiftrate and the multitude ; in 
whieh (bmetimes the one and fbmetimes the 
bther is uppermofl: 1 in which they alternately 
yield and prevail^ in a ftries of contemptible 
Vi£lories> and fcandalous fdbmifiions. The 
temper of the people amongft whom he prelides 
ought therefore to be the firft ftudy of a Statef- 
hiaii. And the knowledge of this temper it is 
by no means impoffible for him to attain^ if he 
has not an intereft in being ignorant of what it 
is his duty to learn » 

To complain of the age we live in, to murmur 
iat the prefent poffeffors of power> to lament 
the paft^ to conceive extravagant hopes of the 
future^ are the common difp&fitions of the 
greateft part of mankind 1 indeed the neceflary 
effefljs of the ignorance and levity of the vulgar. 
Such complaints and humours have exifted in 
all times 1 yet as all times have not been alike, 
true political fagacity manifefts itfelf, in dif- 
tinguifhing that complaint which only char- 
rafterizes the general infirmity of human na- 
ture^ from thofe which -are fyriiptoms of the 
particular diftempcrature <>f our 'own air and 
feafon^ 

B 2 Nobody, 
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Nobody, I believe, will confider it merely a§ 
the language of fplecn or difappointment, if I 
iky, that there is fomething particularly alarm- 
ing in the prcfent conjundture. There is hardly 
a man in or out of power who holds any other 
language* That Government js at once dreaded 
and contenxned ; that the laws are defpoiled of 
all their refpeAed and falutary terrors ; that 
their ina6tion is a fubje£t of ridicule, and their 
Qxertion of abhorrence ; that rank, and ofiice, 
and title, and all the foletain plaufibilities of the 
world, have loft their reverence and efFeft; that 
our foreign politicks are as much deranged as 
our domeftic oeconomy ; that our dependencies 
are flackened in their affection, and loofened 
from their obedience ;. that we know neither 
how to yield nor how to inforce ; that hardly 
any thing above or below, abroad or at home, is 
found and entire; but that difconnexion and 
xonfufion^ in oiHces, in parties, in families, in 
Parliament, in the nation, prevail beyond the 
diforders of any former time: thefe are fafts 
univerfally admitted and lamented. 

This ftiit^ of things is the more extraordinary, 
becaufe the grea,t parties which formerly divided 
and agitated the kingdom are known to be in a 
manner entirely diflblved. No ,great external 
-calamity ha$ yiiiced the nation ; no peftilence 
or famine. Wc dp not labour at prefent under 
any fchertC; of. taxation new or oppreffive ia 
the quantify or in the mode. Nor are we en* 
gaged in unfuccefsful war ; in which, our mif- 
tbrtunes might eafily pervert our judgement i 
' and 
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and our minds, fore from the lofs of national 
glory, might feci every blow of Fortune as a 
crime in Government. 

It is impofiible that the caufe of this ftrange 
diflemper (hould not ibmetimes become a fub* 
je£t of difcourfe. It is a compliment due, and 
which I willingly pay, to thofe who adminifter 
our affairs, to take notice in the firft place of 
their ipeculation. Our Minifters are of opinion, 
that the increafe of our trade and manufad:ures, 
that our growth by colonization and by con* 
quefl, have concurred to accumulate immenle 
wealth in the hands of fome individuals; and this 
again being difperfed amongfl: the people, has 
rendered them univerfally proud, ferocious, and 
ungovernable ; that the infolence of fome from 
their enormous wealth, and the boldnefs of others 
from a guilty poverty, have rendered them ca- 
pable of the moil atrocious attempts ; fo that 
they have trampled upon all fubordination, and 
violently borne down the unarmed laws of a free 
Government; barriers too feeble again fl the 
fury of a populace fo fierce and licentious as 
ours* They contend, that no adequate provo- 
cation has been given for fo fpreading a difcon- 
tent ; our affairs having been condu<ited through- 
out with remarkable temper and confummate 
wifdom. The wicked induftry of fome libellers, 
joined to the intrigues of a few difappointed po- 
liticians, have, in their opinion, been able to 
produce this unnatural ferment in the nation. 

Nothing indeed can be more unnatural than 
the prefent convuliions of this country, if the 

B 3 above 
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above account be a true ooe, I confefs I (hall 
aflent to it with great rclutftance, and only on 
the compulfion of the clearcft and firmcft proofs) 
becaufe their account refolves itfelf into this 
ihort, but difeouraging propofition, " That wq 
** h^ve a very good Miniftry, but that vvt arc a 
** very bad people;" that we fet ourfelves to 
bite the hand that feeds us ; that with a malig<« 
nant injfanity we oppofe the meafui^es, and un-« 
gratefully vilify the perfons, of thofe whofe folc 
objefl: is our own peace and profpcrity. If a 
few puny libellers, afting under a knot of fac- 
tious politicians, without virtue, parts, or cha- 
fader (fuch they are conftantly reprefented by 
thefe gentlemen), are fufficicnt to excite this 
difturbance, very perverfe muft be the difpoiition 
of that people, amongft whom fuch a difturbance 
can be excited by fuch means* It is befidea 
DO fmall aggravation of the public misfortune, 
that the difeaie, on this hypothecs, appears to 
be without remedy. If the wealth of the nation 
be the caufe of its turbulence, I unagine it i^ 
not propofed to introduce poverty, as a conftable 
to keep the peace. If our dominions abroad 
ar&the roots which feed all this rank luxuriance 
of fedition, it is not intended to cut them ofF 
in order to famiih the fruit. ^ If our liberty has 
enfeebled the executive power, there is no de- 
fign, I hope, to call in the aid of defpotifm, to 
fell up the deficiencies of law. Whatever may 
be.intendcd, ihefe things are not yet profeffed* 
We feem therefore to be driven to abfolute 
dcfpair ; for we have no other materials to 

work 
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work upon^ but tbofe out of which God has 
been pleafed to form the inhabitants of this 
illand. If thefe be radically and effentially vi« 
cxous, all that cap be faid is, that thofe men are 
very unhappy, to whofc fortune or duty it falls 
to adminifter the affairs of this untoward people. 
I hear it indeed fometinies aflerted^ that a fteady 
perfeverance in the prefent meafures, and a ri«* 
gorous punishment of thofe who oppofe them, 
will in courfe of time infallibly put an end to 
thefb difbrders. But this^ in my opinion, is faid 
without much obfervation of our prefent difpo- 
iition, and without any knowledge at all of the 
general nature of mankind. If the matter of 
which this nation is compofed be fo very fer<^ 
mentable as thefe gentlemen defcribe it, leaven 
never will be wanting to work it up, as long as 
diicontent, revenge, and ambition, have ex* 
iftence in the world. Particular puniijhments are 
the cure for accidjental diilempers in the State $ 
4hey inflame rather than allay thofe heats which 
arife from the fettled mifmanagement of the 
Covernment, or from a natural ill difpoiition in 
the people. It is of the utmoft moment not to 
make miilakes in the ufe of flrong meafures i 
and firmnefs is then only a virtue when it ac-» 
companies the moft perfect wifdom. In truth, 
ixiconflancy is a ibrt of natural corrediive of folly 
and ignorance. 

I ao^ not one of thofe who think thalt the 
people are never in the wrong. They have been 
fo, frequently and outrageouily, both in other 
countries and in this. But I do %^ that in all 

B 4 difpatea 
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difputes between then^ and their rulers, th« 
prcfumption is at leaft upon a par in favour of 
the people. Experience may perhaps juftify me 
in going further. Where popular difcontents 
have been very prevalent ; it may well be affirm- 
ed and fupported, that there has been generally 
fomething found amifs in the conftitution, or 
in the condufl: of Government. The people 
have no intereft in diforder. When they do 
wrong, it is their error, and not their crime. 
But- with the governing part of the State, it is 
far otherwife. They certainly may adt ill by 
defign, as well as by miftake. " Les revolutions 
" qui arrivent dans les grands etats ne font points 
*' un effeSl du hazard, ni du caprice des peuples. 
" Rein ne revoke les grands d'un royaume 
** ccmme un Gouvernement foible et derang^. 
*• Pour la populace, ce n'eji jamais par envie 
** d' attaquer qu elle fe foulevCf maispar impatience 
** de fouffrir *." Thefe are the words of a great 
man; of a Minifter of ftatej; and a zealous 
aflertbf of Monarchy. They are applied to the 
Jyftem of Favourittfm which was adopted. by 
Henry the Third of France, and to the dreadful 
confequences it produced. What he fays of re-^ 
volutions, is equally true of all great difturbances. 
If this prefumption in favour of the fubjedts 
againft the truftees of power be not the more 
probable, I am fure it is the more comfortable 
ipeculation ; becaufe it is more eafy to change 
an adminiftratipn than to reform a people. 

♦ Mejtn. de Sulljr, vol. I. p. 133. 

Upon 
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Upon a fuppoiition, therefore, that in the 
opening of the caufe the prefumptions ftand 
equally balanced between the parties, there 
fecms fufficient ground to entitle any perfon to 
a fair hearing, who attempts fome other fchemc 
befide that eafy one which is faftiionable in fome 
fa(hionable companies, to account for the pre- 
fent difcontents. It is not to be argued that 
we endure no grievance, becaufe our grievances 
arc not of the fame fort with thofe under which 
we laboured formerly ; not precifely thofe which 
we bore from the Tudors, or vindicated on the 
Stuarts. A great change has taken place in the 
affairs of this country. For in the filent lapfc 
of events as material alterations have been in-* 
fenfibly brought about in the policy and cha- 
rader of governments and nations, as thofe 
which have beeh marked by the tumult of pub- 
lic revolutions. 

It is very rare indeed for men to be wrong in 
their feelings concerning public mifcondudl; 
as rare to be right in their fpcculation upoh- 
the caufe of it. I have conftantly obfcrved, 
that the generality of people are fifty years, at 
leaft, behind-hand in their politicks. There 
are but very few, who are capable of com- 
paring and digefling what pafles before their 
eyes at different times and occafions, fo as to 
form the whole into a diftindt fyftem. But 
in books every thing is fettled for them, with- 
out the exertion of any confiderable diligence or 
fagacity. For which reafon men are wife with 
but little rcfleftion, and good with little felf- 

denial> 
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denial, in the bufincfs of all times except their 
own. We are very lincorrupt and tolerably, 
enlightened judges of the tranfadiions of paft 
ages; where no paffions deceive, and where 
the whole train of circumftances, from the 
trifling caufe to the tragical event, is fet in an 
orderly feries before us. Few are the partizani 
of departed tyranny ; and to be a Whig on the 
bufinefs of an hundred years ago, is very con- 
fiftent with every advantage of prefent fervility. 
This rctrofpeftive wifdom, and hiftorical pa-^ 
triotifm, are things of wonderful convenience i 
and ferve admirably to reconcile the old quarrel 
between fpeculatipn and praftice. Many a ftern 
republican, after gorging himfelf with a full 
feaft of admiration of the Grecian common*^ 
wealths and of our true Saxon conftitution, arkl 
difcharging all the fplendid bile of his virtuous 
indignation on King John and King James, fits 
down perfedtly fatisfied to the coarfeft work and 
bomelicft job of the day he lives in. I believe 
there was no profefled admirer of Henry the 
Eighth among the inftruments of the lafl King 
James ; nor in the court of Henry the Eighth, 
was there, I dare fay, to be found a finglc advo-p 
cate for the favourites of Richard the Second. 

No complaifance to our Court, or to our age, 
can make me believe nature to be fo changed, 
but that public liberty will be among us, as 
among our anceftors, obnoxious to fome perfon 
or other ; and that opportunities will be fur- 
niihed, for attempting at leaft, fome alteration 
to the prejudice of our conftitution. Th<5fe 

attempts 
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attepipts will naturally vary in their mode acr 
cording to times and circumftances. For ambi^ 
tion, though it has ever the lame general views, 
has not at all tjmes the fame means, nor the 
^me particular pbjefts. A great deal of the 
furniture of ancient tyranny is worn to rags ; 
the jeft is entirely out of fa(hion. Beiides, 
there are {^w Statefmen fo vtiy clumfy and 
awkward in their bufinefs, as to fail into the 
identical fnare which has proved fatal to their 
predeceffors. When an arbitrary iippofition is 
attempted upon the fubje<5t, undoubtedly it 
will not bear on its forehead the name of Sbip'^ 
money. There is no danger that an extenfion 
of the Foreft laws (hould be the chofen mod(^ 
of oppreffion in this age. And when we hear 
any inftance of minifterial rapacity, to the pre* 
judice of the rights of private life, it will cer-^ 
tainly not be the exadion of two hundred pullets, 
from a woman of fafhion, for leave to lie with 
her own hulband *. 

Every age has its own manners, and its poli« 
ticks dependent upon them ; and the fame at- 
tempts will not be made againft a conftitution 
fully formed and matured, that were ufed to 
deftroy it in the cradle, or to rcfift its growth 
during its infancy. 

Againft the being of Parliament, I am fatisfied, 
no defigns have ever been entertained fince the 

• " Uxor Hugonift.de Ncvill dat Domino Rcgi duccntas 
** Gallinas, eo quod poffit jacere uaa no£te cum Domino' 
" fuo Hugonc dc Nevill." Maddox, Hift. Exch. c. xiii. 
p. 326, 

Revolution, 
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Revolution* Every one muft perceive, that it 
k ftrongly the intefeft of the Court, to have fomc 
fecond caufe interpofed between the Miniftcrs 
and the people. The gentlemen of the Houfe of 
Commons have an intereft equally ftrong, in 
fuftaining the part of that intermediate caufe. 
However they may hire out the ufufru^oi their 
voices, they never will part with the^^^ and 
hberitance. Accordingly thofe who have been 
of the moft known devotion to the will and 
pleafure of a Court, have at the fame time been 
moft forward in afierting an high authority in 
the Houfe of Commons. When they knew 
who were to ufe that authority, and how it was 
to be employed, they thought it never could be 
carried too far. It muft be always the wifli of 
an unconftitutionai Statefman, that an Houfe of 
Commons who are entirely dependent upon him, 
Ihould have every right of the people entirely 
dependant upon their pleafure. It was foon 
dilcovered, that the forms of a free, and the 
ends of an arbitrary Government, were things 
not altogether incompatible. 

The power of the Crown, almoft dead and 
rotten as Prerogative, has grown up anew, with 
much more ftrength, and far lefs odium, under 
the name of Influence. An influence, which 
operated without noife and without violence ; an 
influence which converted the very antagonift, 
into the inftrument, of power ; which contained 
in itfelf a perpetual principle of growth and 
Renovation ^ and which the diftreflTes and the 
profperity of the country equally tended to aug- 

mentj 
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mcnt, was an admirable fubftitute for a Prero- 
gative^ that, being only the ofFspringof antiquated 
prejudices^ had moulded in its original ftamina 
irrefiftible principles of decay and diflblution. 
The ignorance of the people is a bottom but for 
a temporary fyfteoi ; the intereft of adlive men 
in the State is a foundation perpetual and infal-* 
lible* However, fome circumftances, ariiing, 
it muft be confefled, in a great degree from 
accident, prevented the efi^ds of this influence 
for a long time from breaking out in a manner 
capable of exciting any forious apprehenfions. 
Although Government was ftrong and flouri(hed 
exceedingly, the Court had drawn far lefs ad- 
vantage dian one would imagine from this great 
fource of power. 

At the Revolution, the Crown, deprived, for 
the ends of the Revolution itfelf, of many 
prerogatives, was found too weak to ftruggle 
againft all the difficulties which preflfed fo new 
and unfettled a Government. The Court was 
obliged therefore to delegate a part of its powers 
to men of fuch intereft as could fupport, and 
of fuch fidelity as would adhere to, its efta- 
blifhment. Such men were able to draw in a 
greater number to a concurrence in the com- 
mon defence. This connexion, neceiTary at 
firft, continued long after convenient ; and pro- 
perly conducted might indeed, in all iituations, 
be an ufeful inftrument of Government. At 
the fame time, through the intervention of men 
of popular weight and character, the people 
poffeffed a fecurity for theif juft portion of im- 
portance 
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portance in the State. But as the title to ihe 
Crown grew ftrongcr by long poffcffion, and by 
the conftant increafe of its influence, thefe helps 
have of late feemed to certain peribns no bettet" 
than incumbrances. The powerful managers foir 
Government were not fufficiently fubmiilive td 
the pleafure of the poiTefibrs of immediate and 
perfonai favour, fometimes from a confidence in 
their own flrength natural and acquired i fome^ 
times from a fear of ofibnding their friend^f 
and weakening that lead in the country^ which 
gave them a coniideration independent of the 
Court. Men ad:ed as if the Court could re- 
ceive, as well as confer, an obligation. The 
influence of Government, thus divided in ap*^ 
pearance between the Court and the Ifeadert df 
parties, became in many cafes an accefliotl i'athe^ 
to the popular than to the royal fcale; and fome 
part of that influence which would otherwife 
have been poflefled as in a fort of moi'tmairi 
and unalienable domain, returned again to the 
^rcat ocean from whence it arofe, and cir- 
culated among the people* This method therti- 
fore of governing, by men of great natural 
intereft or great acquired confideration, was 
viewed in a very invidious light by the true 
lovers of abfolute monarchy. It is the nature 
of defpotifm to abhor power held by any means 
but its own momentary pleafure ; and to an- 
nihilate all intermediate fttuations between 
boundlefs ilrength on its own part, and total 
debility on the part of the people* 

To 
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H/o get rid of all this intermediate and inde- 
pendent importance, and to fecure to the Court 
the unlimited and uncontrouled ufe of its own vafi 
influence 9 under the Jble direSlion of its own fri^ 
^ate favour^ has for feme yfears paft been the 
great objefl: of policy. If tnis were compaflcd, 
the influence of the Crown muft of courfe pro- 
duce all the efFedts which the moft fanguine 
partizans of the Court could poffibly defire. 
Government might then be carried on without 
any concurrence on the part of the people; 
without any attention to the dignity of the 
greater, or to the affedions of the lower forts. 
A new projeft was therefore det^ifed, by a certain 
fet of intriguing men, totally diflferent from the 
fyftem of Adminiftration which had prevailed 
iince the acceflion of the Houfe of Brunfwick. 
This projed, I have heard, was firft conceived 
by fome pcrfons in the court of Frederick Prince 
of Wales. 

The earlieft attempt in the execution of this 
defign Was to fet up for Minifter, a perfon, in 
rank indeed rcfpedlable, and very ample in 
fortune; but who, to the moment of this vaft 
and fudden elevation, was little known or con-* 
fidered in the kingdom. To him the whole 
nation was to yield an immediate and implicit 
fubmiflion. But whether it w^s for want of 
firmnefs to bear up againft the firft oppofition ; 
or that things were not yet fully ripened, or that 
this method /Wis not found the moft eligible i 
that idea w^lsfoon abandoned. *The inftru- 
tnental part oT^e projeft was a little altered, 
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to accommodate it to the time, and to hrin^ 
things more gradually and more furely to the 
one great end propofed* 

The firft part of the reformed plan was to 
draw a line which jhould Jeparate the Court from 
the Minifiry. Hitherto thefe names had been 
looked upon as fynonymous j but for the future^ 
Court and Adminiftration were to be confidered 
as things totally diftindl. By this operation, 
two fyftems of Adminiftration were to be 
formed ; one which (hould be in the real fecroc 
and confidence ; the other merely oflenfible, to 
perform the ofHciaJ^ and executory duties of 
Government. The latter were alone to be re- 
fponfible ; whilft the real advifers, who enjoyed 
all the power^ were effedtually removed from all 
the danger. 

Secondly, A party under thefe leaders was to be 
formed in favour of the Court againjl the Minijiryt 
this party was to have a large (hare in the emo- 
luments of Government| and to hold it totally 
feparate from^ and independent of^ oflenfiblie 
Adminiftration. 

The third point, and that on which the fuccefs 
of the whole fcheme ultimately depended, was 
to bring Parliament to an acquiefcence in this 
frojeB. Parliament was therefore to be taught 
by degrees a total indifference to the perfons, 
rank, influence, abilities, connexions, and ch.a^ 
rader, of the Miniflers of the Crowrf. By means 
of a difcipline, on which I (hall fay more here- 
after, that body was to be habituated to the 
mpfl oppofite interefls, and the moft difcordant 
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politicks* All connexions and dependencies 
among fubjeds were to be entirely diflblved. 
As hitherto bufinefs had gone through the hands 
of leaders oF Whigs br Tories, men of talents 
to conciliate the pcople> and engage to their 
confidence, how the ihethod was to be altered; 
and the lead was to be given to men of no fort 
of confideration or credit in the country. This 
want of natural iniportance was ^o be their very 
title to delegated power. Members of Parlia- 
ment were to be hardened into an infenfibility 
to pride as well as to duty. Thofe high and 
haughty fentiments, which arc the great fupport 
of independence, were to be let down gradually. 
Point of honour and precedence were no more to 
be regarded in Parliamentary decorum, than in 
a TurJcilh army. It was to be avowed as a con- 
ilitutional maxim, that the King might appoint 
one of his fo6tmen> or one of your footmen, for 
Minif^er; and that he dught to be, and that he 
would be, as well followed as the firft name for 
tank or wifdom in the nation. Thus Parliament 
Was to look on, as if perfedly unconcerned, 
while a cabal of the clofet and back-ftairs was 
fubftituted in the place of a national Admini-- 
itration. 

With ^uch a degree of acquiefcence, any 
ineafure of any Court might well be deemed 
thoroughly fecure. The capital objefts, and by 
much the moft flattering ch^afterifticks of arbi- 
trary power, would be obtained. Every thing 
would be drawn from its holdings in the country 
to the perfonal favour and inclination of the 

C Prince. 
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Prinjce. This favour would be the fole intra- 
dudion to power, and the pnly tenure by wbicji 
it was to be held : fo that no perfon lool^ing 
towards another, and all looking towards th? 
Court, it was impoffible but that the mptive 
which iblely influenced every man's hopes muft 
come in time to govern every man's condu<3: j 
till at lail the fervility became univerfal, in fpite 
of the dead letter of any laws or inftitutioo^ 
whatfoever. 

How it fhould happen that any man could be 
tempted to venture upon fuch a project of Go-» 
vernment, may at firft view appear furprizing. 
But the fad: is, that opportunities very inyiting 
to fuch an attempt have offered ; and the fcheme 
itfelf was not deftitute of fome arguments not 
wholly unplaufible to recommend it. Thefe 
opportunities and thefe arguments, the ufe that 
has been made of both, the plan for carryinj^ 
this new fcheme of government into execution, 
and the effeds which it has produced, are in my 
opinion worthy of pur ferious confideration. 

His Majefty came to the throne of thefe 
kingdoms with more advantages than any of 
his predeceiTors fince the Revolution. Fourth 
in^ defcent, and third in fucceffion of his Royal 
family, even the zealots of hereditary right, in 
him, law fomething to flatter their favourite 
prejudices ; and to juftify a transfer of their at- 
tachments, without a change in their principles. 
The perfon and caufe of the Pretender were be- 
come contemptible ; his title djfowned tlirough- 
out Europe, his party difbanded in England; 

His 
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His Majeftj c^mc indeed tq the inheritance of 
a mighty vpiafi buti victorious in every part o£ 
the globe, peace was always in his power^ no^ 
tanegociate, but to didtate. No foreign habi-, 
tudcs or attachments withdrew him from the 
cultivation of his power at home. His revenue 
for the civil ellabliihmcnt^ fixed (as it was then 
thought) at a large, but definite fum, was ampleir 
without being invidious. His influence, by ad- 
ditions from conqueft, by an augmentation of 
debt, by an increafe of military and naval efta- 
bli(hment, much Arengthened and extended^ 
And coming t;o the throne in the prime and f\x\\ 
vigour of youth, as from affe(flion there was a 
ftrong diflike, fo from dread there feemed to be 
a general ayerfenefs, from giving any thing like 
offence to a Monarch, againft whofe rcfentmcnt 
oppofition could not look for a refuge in any 
fort of revcrfionary hope. 

Thcfe Angular advantages infpired his Majefty 
only \yith a more ardent defire to preferve un- 
impair^ the fpirit of that national freedom, to 
which liQ owed a fltuation fo full of glory. But 
to others it fuggefted fentiments of a very 
dilFerent nature. They thought they now be- 
held an opportunity (by a certain fort of Statef-r 
men never long undifcovcred or unemployed) of 
drawing to themfqlves, by the aggrandifement 
of a Court Fadion, a degree of power which 
they could never hope to derive from natur4 
influence p|- from honourable fervice; andwhic}> 
it was impoiBble they could hold with the leafl: 
fecurity, whilft the fyftem of Adnainiftratioqi 
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rcfted upon its focmcr bottom. In order to 
facilitate the execution of their defign, it was 
heceffary to make many alterations in political 
arrangement, and a fignal change in the opinions, 
habits, and connexions of the greateft part of 
thofe who at that time afted in publick. 

In the firft place, they proceeded gradually^ 
but not llowly, to deftroy every thing of ftrength 
which did not derive its principal nourishment 
from the immediate pleafure of the Court. The 
greateft weight of popular opinion and party 
connexion were then with the Duke of New- 
caftlc and Mr. Pitt.^ Neither of thefe held their 
importance by the ne^ tenure ^^ the Court; they 
were not therefore thought to be fo proper as 
6thers for the fervices which were required by 
that tenure. It happened very favourably for 
the new fyftem, that under a forced coalition 
there rankled an incurable alienation anddiiguft 
between the parties which compofed the Admi- 
hiftration. Mr. Pitt was firft attacked. Not 
fatisfied with removing him from power, they 
endeavoured by various artifices to ruin his cha- 
ra6ler. Tht oth^ party feemed rather pleafed 
to get rid of ^ fo oppreffive a fupport ; not per- 
ceiving, that their own fall was prepared by his, 
and involved in it. Many other reafons pre- 
vented them from daring to look their true 
fituation in the face^ To the great Whig families- 
it was extremely difagfeeablei and feemed almoft 
Unnatural, to oppolc the Adminiftration of a 
Prince of the Houfe of Brunfwick. Day after 
day they hcfitated, and doubted> and lingered, 
• " ^' cxpcfting 
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expecling that other counfcis would take place ; 
aad were flow to be perfuaded, that all which 
had been done by the CabaU was the tffcO: not 
gf humour, but of fyftem. It was more ftrongly 
and evidently the ihtcreft of the new Court 
Facftiog, to get rJd of the great Whig connexions, 
than to deftrpy Mr. Pitt. The power of that 
gentleman was vaft indeed and merited ; but 
it was in a great, degree perfonal, and therefor? 
tranlient. Theirs was rooted in the country. 
For, with a good deal lefs of popularity, they 
poflcifed a far more natural and fixed influence^ 
Long pofleflion of Government ; vaft property ; 
obligations of favours given and received ; con- 
nexion of office i^ ties of blood, of alliance, of 
ffiendfliip (things at that time fqppofed of fom? 
force) ; the name of Whig, dear to the majority 
of the pepplei the izeal early begun and fteadily 
croqtinued to the Royal Family : gll thcfe to-r 
gether formed a body of power in the nation, 
which was criminal and devoted. The great 
ruling principle of the Cabal, and that which 
animated and harmonised dl their proceedings* 
how various foever they may have been, .was 
to fignify to the world, that the Court would 
proceed upon its own proper forces only ; and 
that the pretence pf bringing any other into its 
fervipe was an, affront to it, .and not a fupppjt* 
Therefore, wherj the chiefs were removed, iij 
order to go to the root, the whole party was put 
under a profcription, fo general and fevere as fo 
take their hardrcarned bread from the loweft 
pfiipers, in a nianner w^ich had never b?ea 
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known before, even in general revolutions. But 
it was thought neceffary efFedtually to deftroy all 
dependencies but one ; and to fhew an exaoiple 
of the firrhnefs and rigour with which the new 
fyftem was to be fupported. 

Thus for the time were pulled down, in the 
perfons of the Whig leaders and of Mr. Pitt. 
(in fpite of the fervices of the one at the accef- 
fion of the Royal Family, and the recent fer-- 
vices of the other in the war) the twaonly /ecu-- 
rities for the importance - of the people; pv^er^ 
ari/ing from popularity ; and power arijing fnm 
connexion. Here and there indeed a few indivi-' 
duals were left ftanding, who gave fecurity for 
their total eftrangement from the odious prin-* 
ciples of party connexion and pcrfonal attach- 
ment ; and it muft be confefled that moft of 
them have religioufly kept their faith. Such d 
change could not however be made without a 
mighty (hock to Government. 

To reconcile the minds of the people to all 
thefe movements, jirinciples corrcfpondent to 
them had been preached up with great ^cal. 
Every one muft remember that the Cabal fet out 
with the moft aftoniflling prudery, both moral 
and political. Thofc who in a few months 
after foufed over head and ears into the deepeft 
and dirtieft pits of corruption, cried out violently 
«gainft the indirect pradices in the etedting and 
managing of Parliaments, which had formerly 
prevailed. This marvellous abhorrence which 
the Court had fuddenly taken to all influence, 
was not only circulated in convcrfation through 

the 
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the Idfigdooiy but pra^potfly aftaounoed to the 
publkrk, vrilh mapy other extraordinary things^ , 
in a pamphlet * which had all ihe appearlnee 
qf a tnanilefto preparatory to ibcne coiliiderable 
enterprize. Throughout^ it was a fatir^i ihou^^h 
10 terms managed and decent enough, on the 
politicks of the, fornacr Reign. It was indeckf 
written with no fmall art and addrefs. 

In this piece appeared the firft-dawnlng of the 
new fyftems there iirft appeared the idea (then 
only in fpeculalion) ofy^jitfri/r/ifg tAe Court Jrom^ 
the Adminijlration \ of carrying ?vefy thiog frdnt 
Aational condesyon to perfon^ regards ; and of 
farming a regular party for thfti puf pofe, under 
the name of Kings men* 

To recommend this {y^tm to the people^ a 
perfpci^ive view of the Court g^rgeoajfty painted, 
and finely illuciiinated from whhin, was ex- 
hibited to the gaping multitude. Party was to 
be totally done away, with all its eyil works.^ 
Corruption wa« tp be caft down froflO Court, as 
^ti was from Heaven. Power wa$ thencefor- 
ward to be the cbofen refiden<;C of puWic fpirit ; 
and no one was to be fuppoT^d :U«der any 
iidifter influenc^i except thofq whQ had the mif- 
fortune to be in. dijfgrace at Court, Which was 
to ftand iJi U^fu of all vices and ^lioofruptions. 
A iichefHe qf peffe<^ion td b^ leali^^ed in a Mo^ 
narchy far beyond xh^ vififiuwy Repnblick of 
Plato. The whole fcenery was exadly diipoifed 
to oaptif^at^ thefe god^ foulsj whof«' credulbus 
morality is^ foji^vaJjiafole a twrfifure to ccafity 
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politicians. Indeed there was wherewithal! to- 
charm every body, except thoic few who are not 
much pleafcd with profeffions of fupernatural 
virtue, who know of what ftuflF fuch profeffions 
are made, for what purpofes they are defigned, 
and in what they are fure conftantly to end» 
Many innocent gentlemen, who had been talk- 
ing profe all their lives without knowing any 
thing of the matter, began at laft to open their 
eyes upon their own merits, and to attribute 
their not having been Lotds of the Treafgry 
and Lords of Trade many years before^ merely^ 
to the prevalence of parly, and to the Minifterial 
power, whif h had fruftrated the good intentions 
of the Court in favour of their abilities. Now^ 
was the time to unlock the fealed fountain of 
Royal bounty, which had been infamoufly mo-, 
nopolized and huckftercd, and to let it flow at 
laVge upon the whole people. The time was 
come, to reft ore Royalty to its Original fplendom-^ 
Mettre k Roy bors de fcge^ became a fprt of 
watcb-wbrd. And it was conftantly in the 
mouths of all the runners of the Courts that 
nothing cduld preferve the balance of the con- 
ftitution fronf being overturned by the rabble, 
or by a fadiion of the nobility, but to free the 
Sovereign effeftually from that Minifterial ty-f 
ranny under which the ^oyal dignity had been 
oppreffed in the perfon of his Majefty^s grand-r 
father. ' ' 

Thefe wers fome of the many artifices ufed 
ta reconcile the people to the* great . chmjge 
which was m^ade in the perfoos-who compofed 
. • ; • the 
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the Mihiftrjr, aqd the ftill greater which was 
nKide and avowed in its conftitution. As to 
individuals, other methods were employed with 
them ; in order fo thoroughly to difunite every 
party, and even every family, that no concert^ 
crdeTjOr effeBj ndgbt appear in any future op-» 
po/ition. And in this manner an Adminiftration 
without connexicm with the people, or with one 
another, was ftrft put in pofleffion of Govern- 
mcait* What good consequences followed from 
it, we have all feen ; whether with regard to vir- 
tue, public or private ; to the eafe and happinefs 
ef the Sovereign ; or to the real ftrength of Go-^ 
vcrnment. But as fo much ftrefs was then laid 
cm the neceffity of this new projed, it will not 
he.amifs to take a view of the efFeAs of this 
Royal fcrvitude and vile durance, which was fo 
deplored in the reign, of the late Monarch, and 
was fo. carefully to: be avoided in the reign of 
Jbis Succeflbr. Tbe'eiFeds were thefe. 
, . Ill .times, full of doubt arid danger to his per^ 
foil and family,: George the Second maintained 
thcj dignity of bis Crown conncfted with the 
liberty *of his pebple, not only unimpaired, but 
iaipDOved, for. the f pace of thirty-three years* 
Ho »yjercame. 9 . dangerous rcbdlion, . abetted 
by foreign force, and raging in the heart. of 
Jris kingdoms ; and thereby deftroyed the feeds 
pf all future rebellion that could arife upon the 
ferpe principle. He -carried the .glory,, the 
pDWeiTj the co|?imerce of England^ to an height 
unknown ^veppp this repownied rwitjon in the 
times of its greatcft profperity; and h.e Idt his 
' h fucceffion 
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facceffion refting oil the trtie aqd . only. tn»6 
foundations of all national arid alLregal greatnfefe;. 
affection at home, reputation abroad^ traft in 
allies^ terror in rival nations'. The moft ardent 
lover of his country cannot wifti for Great Bri^. 
tain an happier fate than to continue as ihe was 
then left. A people emulons as wc are in afiec-*^ 
tion to our prefent Sovereign, know not itiow.to 
form a prayer to Heaven for a greater bleifing 
npon his virtues^ or an higher flate of: &«> 
licity and glory, thart that he (hould livfej. and. 
ihould reign, and, when Providence otdains it,^ 
ihould die, exadly like his illuftripus Predd- 
ceffor* , 

: A great Prince may bo obliged (though fucb 
a thing cannot happen very often) to ftcrifiod 
his private inclination to hi^ public inttreft« A 
wife Prince will not think that fucb a refkrsqnt 
implies a condition of fervility 5 and truly, if 
fucb was the condition of the laft teign^ and 
the effcicfts were alio fucb as we haVe ddcrihed,^ 
we ought, no lefs for the fake of the Sovereigit 
whom, we love, than for our. own, ta .heaif 
arguments convincing indeed, bcford we depavt 
from the maxims of that reign, or fly in thq 
face of this great body of ilrong and recent cx^ 
perience. 

One of the principal topicks which wasthen, 
and has been fince, much employed by that 
political * fchool, is aa afFeded terror of tlw 
growth of an ariftocratic power^ prejudicial tQ 

^ See the Pdlitical Writings of the |a(e Dr. Brown, ihd, 
fAkny others. 
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the rights of theCrowti» and the bdlmce of the 
cotiftitiition. Any new powers exerciied in the 
Houie of Lords, or in the Houfe of Commonst 
or by the.Crown, ought certainly to excite the 
vigilant and an^rious jealoufy of a free people^ 
Even a new and unprecedented courfe of action 
in the whole Legiflature, without great and 
evident reafon, may be a fubjeA of juft un* 
ealinefs* I will not affirm, that there may not 
have lately appeared in the Houfe of Lords a 
diipoiition to fome atteoipts derogatory to the 
legal rights of the fubjea:. If any fuch have 
really appeared, they have arifen, not from a 
power properly ariftocratic, but from the fame 
injfluence which is charged with having excited 
attempts of a iimilar nature in the Houfe of 
Commons j which Houfe, if it (hould have been 
betrayed into an unfortunate quarrel with its 
conftituents, and involved in a charge of the 
very fame nature, could have neither power nor 
inclination to repel fuch attempts in others. 
Thofe attempts in the Houfe of Lords can no 
ftiore be called ariftocratic proceedings, than the 
proceedings with regard to the county of Mid-* 
diefex in the Houfe of Commons can with any 
fcnfe be called dcmocratical. 

It is true, that the Peers have a gre^t influencq 
in the kingdom, and in every part of the public 
concerns; • While they are men of property, it 
is impoflible to prevent it, except by fuch means 
QS mufl prevent all property from its natural 
operation $ an event not eafily to be compafled, 
while proper ty is powers nof by any means to he 
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wi(hcd» while the lca{t notion exifts of the 
method by which the fpirit of liberty ads, and 
of the means by which it is preferved. If any 
particular Peers, by their uniform, upright, 
conilitutiohal condud, by their public and their 
private virtues, have acquired an influence in 
the country ^ the people, on whofe favour that 
influence depends, and from whom it arofe. Will 
never be duped into an opinion, that fuch great-* 
nefs in a Peer is the defpotifm of an ariflocracy, 
when they know and feel it to be the efFe^ and 
pledge of their own importance. 

I am no friend to ariftocracy, in the fenfe at 
Jeafl: in which that word is ufually underftood. 
If it were not a bad habit to moot cafes on th§ 
fuppo&d ruin of the conditution, I Ihould be 
free to declare, that if it niuft periih, I would 
rather by far fee it refolved into any other form, 
than loft in that auftere and infolent domination. 
But, whatever my diflikes may be, n?y fears are 
not upon that quarter. The queftipn, on the 
influence of a Court, and of a Peerage, is not, 
which of the two dangers is the moft eligible, 
bpt which is the moft imminent. He is but 
a poor obferver, who has not feen, that the 
generality of Peers,, far from Supporting themr 
felves in a ftate of indppeqdent grea.tQjef$, are 
but too apt to fall into an pblivipn of their 
prqper dignity, and tp run headlong, into an 
abjed fervjtude. Wpuld to God it were true, 
that the fault of our Peers were top m^ch fpirit I 
}t is worthy of fome obfervation, that thef? 
gi^qtlemen, fo jealoiis pf ariftpcrapy^ ipake no 
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complaints of the power of thofe Peers (neither 
few not inconfiderablc) who^arc always in the 
train df a Court, and whofe whole weight muft 
be confide^ed as a portion of the fettled influ- 
ence of the Crown. This is all fafc and right ; 
but if fome Peers (I am very ibrry they are not 
as many as they ought to be) fet themfelves, 
in the great concern of Peers and Commons, 
againft a back- flairs influence and clandeftine 
government, then the alarm begins ; then thes 
cpnftitution is in danger of being forced into aa 
triftocracy. 

I reft a little the longer on this Court topick, 
becaufe it was much iniifted upon at the time of 
the great change, and has been fince frequently 
revived by many of the agents of that party : for, 
\Vhilft they are terrifying the great and opulent 
with the horrors of mob-government, they are 
by other managers attempting (though hitherto 
with little fuccefs) to alarm the people with a 
phantom of tyranny in the Nobles. All this 
is done upon their favourite principle of dif- 
union, of fowing jealoufies amongft the different 
orders of the State, and of disjointing the natu- 
ral ftrength of the kingdom ; that it may be 
.rendered incapable of refifting the finifter defigns 
of wick«d men, who have engrofled the Royal 
power*; 

Thus much of ttie topicks chofen by the 
Courtiers to recommend their fyftemj it will be 
neceflary to open a little more at large the 
nature of that party which was formed fgr its 
fttpport. Without this, the whole would have 

been 
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been no better than a viiionafy amufcmcnt, like 
the fchcme of Harrington's political club, and 
not a bttiinefs in which the nation had a real 
concern. As a powerful party, and a part/ 
conftruded on a new principle, it is a very in- 
viting objed of curiofity. 
. It muft be remembered, that iince the Revo-* 
lution, until the period we are fpeaking of, the 
influence of the Crown had been always em* 
ployed in fupporting the Minifliers of State, and 
in carrying on the public bufinefs according to 
their opinions. But the party now in queflicxi 
is formed upon a very different idea. It is to 
intercept the favour, protcdHon and confidence 
of the Crown in the paffage to its Miniftersj it 
is to come between them and their importance 
in Parliament ; it is to feparate them from a)l 
their natural and acquired dependencies i it is 
intended as the controul, not the fupport, of 
Adminiftration. The machinery of this fyftem 
is perplexed in its movements, and falfe in it^ 
principle* It is formed on a fuppofition that 
the King is fomething external to his govern-^ 
ment; and that he may be honoured and 
aggrandized, even by its debility and difgrace. 
The plan proceeds exprefsly on the hlea of 
enfeebling the regular executory power. It 
proceeds on the idea of weakening the State 
in order to ftrcngthen the Court. The icheme 
depending entirely on diftroft, on difconnexion^ 
on mutability by principle, on fyfiematic weak-^ 
nefs in every particular member f it is impoffibla 
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that the total rcfult flioqld be fubftantial ftrcngth 
of any kind. 

As a foundation of their fcheme, the Cabal 
have eftabliihcd a Ibrt of Rota in the Court. 
All forts of parties, by this means, have been 
brought into Adminiftration, from whence few 
have had the good fortune to efcape without 
difgrace • none at all without confiderable lofles^ 
In the beginning of each arrangement no pro- 
fefljons of confidence and fupport are wanting, 
to induce the leading men to engage. But 
while the Minifterg of the day appear in all the 
pomp and pride of power, while they have all 
their canvas fpread out to the wind, and every 
fail filled with the fair and profperous gale of 
Royal favour, in a (hort time they find, they 
know pot how, a current, which fets direftly 
againft them ; which prevents all progrefs ; and 
eveo drives them backwards. They grow 
afhamed and mortified in a fituation, which, by 
its vicinity to power, only ferves to remind them 
the more ftrongly of their infignificance. They 
are obliged eitner to execute the orders of their 
inferiors, or to fee themfelves oppofed by the 
natural inftruments of their office. With the 
lofs of their dignity they lofe their temper. In 
their turn they grow troublefome to that Cabal 
which, whether it fuppoxts or oppofes, equally 
dilgraces and ecjujiUy betrays them. It is foon 
ibund neceflary to get rid of the heads of Ad- 
miniftration i but it is of the heads only. As 
there always are many rotten members belong- 
ing to the baft connexions, it is not hard to per- 
9 fuade 
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fuade fevpral to continue in office without their 
leaders. By this means the party goes out much 
thinner than it came in ; and is only reducedi in 
ftrength by its temporary poflemon of power* 
Befides, if by accident, or in courfe of changes, 
that power fliould be recovered^ the junto have 
thrown up a retrenchment of thefe carcafcs^ 
which may ferve to cover themfdves in a day of* 
danger. They conclude, not unwifely, that fuch 
rotten members will become the firft objeifls of 
difgud and refenttnent to their antient connex^ 
ions. 

They contrive to form in the outward Admi- 
niftration tWo parties at the leaft; which^ 
whilft they are tearing one another to pieces^ 
are both competitors for the favour and pro- 
tedlion of the Cabal ; and, by their emulation^ 
contribute to throw every thing more and mord 
into the hands of the interior managers. 

A Minifter of State will fometimes keep him-» 
felf totally eftranged from all his collegues; will 
differ from them in their councils, will privately 
traverfe, and publicly oppofe, their meafures* 
He will, however, continue in his employment* 
Inftead of fuffering any mark of difpleafure, he 
will be diftinguiflied by an unbounded profufion 
of Court rewards and carefTes s becaufe he does 
what is expeflied, and all that is'expeded, from 
men in office. He helps to keep fome form of 
Adminiftration in being, and keeps itjil tho 
fame time as weak and divided as poffible. 

However, we muft take care not to bd 
miftaken, or to imagine that fuch perfons have 

any 
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nny weight in their oppofition. When, by them, 
Adminiflration is convinced of its inilgnificancy, 
they are foon to be convinced of their own. 
They never are fufFered to fucceed in their - 
oppofition. They and the world are to be 
latisfied, that, neither office, nor authority, nor 
property, nor ability, eloquence, counfel, flcill, 
or union, are of the leaft importance ; but that 
the mere influence of the Court, naked of all 
fupport, and deftitute of all management, is 
abundantly fufficient for all its own purpofes. 

When any adverfe connexion is to be deftroy- 
ed, the Cabal feldom appear in the work them- . 
felves. They find out feme perfon of whom 
the party entertains an high opinion. Such a 
perfon they endeavour to delude with various 
pretences. They teach him firft to diftrufl:, and 
then to quarrel with his friends ; among whom, 
by the fame arts, they excite a fimilar diffidence 
of him ; fo that, in this mutual fear and diftruft, 
he may fuffisr himfelf to be employed as the 
inftrument in the change M?hich is brought 
about. Afterwards they are fure to deftroy him 
in his turn ; by fetting up in his place fome per- 
fon in whom he had himfelf repofed the greateft 
confidence, and who ferves to carry ofiF.a con- 
fiderable part of his adherents. 

When fuch a perfon has broke in this manner 
with his connexions, he is foon compelled to 
commit fome flagrant ad; of iniquitous perfonal 
hoftility againft fome of them (fuch as an 
attempt to ftrip a particular friend of his fa- 
mily eftate), by which the Cabal hope to 

D render 
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render the parties utterly irrccwcileable* Iri) 
truth, they have ib contrived m^tfecs^ that p^opW 
have a greater hatred, to the ftibordinate inftru,- 
iBents than to the principal ospvers. 

As in dcftroying their enesaties they. mak« 
ufe of inft«3xnents. not immediately belo&giog 
tq theic corps, £b in advancing their own firkndis 
they purfue exaftly the fame method. To 
promote any of them to confiderafete rank or 
cmojument:, they commonly take care that the 
recommendation (ball pafs through, the hands, of 
the oftenfible Miniftry : fuch.a recommendation 
might however appear to the worid> as. fome 
proof of the credit of Minifters, and forae 
means of incceafing their ftrength. To prevent 
this, the perfons fo advanced are direded, in 
all companies^ induftrioufty to declare, that they 
are under no obligations whatfoever to Admi-. 
niftration ; * that they have received, their office 
firom another quarter j that they, are totally ftte 
and independent. 

When the Fadion has any job of lucre to. 
obtain, or of vengeance to perpetrate, their vray 
is, to Icled, for the execution, thofe very perfons 
to whQjfe habits, friendships, principles, and 
declarations, fuch proceedings are publicly 
kiiowri to be the moft adverfe; at once to render 
the inftruments the. more odious, and there- 
fore the more dependent, and. to prevent the 
people from ever i-cpofing a confidence in any 
appearance of private friendlhip, or public prini- 
Ciple* 

If 
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If the Adminiftration ftem now and thfen, 
from remiffnefs, or from feaf of making them« 
fetvds difagreeable, to fufFef any popular ex- 
cefics to go unpuniflied, the Cabal immediately 
fctB up fomc creatare of theirs to raife a cla- 
mour againft theMinifters, asf having fliamefully 
betrayed the dignity of Government. Then 
they compel the Miniftry to become adive iiv 
conferring rewards and honours on the perfons- 
who have been the inftruments of their difgrace; 
,a»id, after having firft vilified them with the * 
higher orders for fuffering the laws to fleep 
over the licentioufnefs of the populace, they 
drive them (in order fo make amends for th«r 
former iftadtivity) to fome a<a of atrocious vio- 
lence, which readers them completely abhor- 
red by the people. They who remember the 
riots which attended the Middlefex EleAionj 
the opening of the prefent Pafrliament; ^aiid the 
tranikdions relative to SainC Geofgte*s Fields, 
will not be at a lofs for an ap|>lieatioh of thefa 
remarks. 

That this body may be enabled to conipafs 
all the ends of its inftitiition> its rhembers are 
fearcely ever to aim- at the high and refponfible 
oifices of the State. They are diftributed v^ith 
art and judgement through all the ftcondary, 
but efficient, departments of office^ and through 
the houfeholds of all' the branches of the Royal 
Family: fo as on one hand to occupy all •fhe' 
avenues to the Throne ; and on the other to 
forward or fruftrate the execution of any mca- 
fufe, according to their bwrt interefts. For 
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< 

with the credit and fupport which they are 
known to have, though for the greater part irt 
places which are only a genteel excufe for falary, 
they poflefs all the influence of . the higheft 
ports 3 and they dictate publicly in almoft every 
thing, even with a parade of fuperiority. When- 
ever they diffent (as it often happens) from their 
nominal leaders, the trained part of the Senate, 
inftindtively in the fecret, is fure to follow them ; 
provided the leaders, fenfible of their fituation, 
do not of themfelves recede in time from their 
moft declared opinions.* This latter is generally 
the cafe. It will not be conceivable to any one- 
who has not ken it, what pleafure is taken by 
the Cabal in rendering thefe heads of office 
thoroughly contemptible and ridiculous. And 
when they are become fo, they have then the 
heft chance for being well fupported. 

The members of the Court Faction are fully 

indemnified for not holding places on the flip- 

.pery heights of the kingdom, not only by the 

lead in all affairs, but alfo by the perfeft fecurity 

in which they enjoy lefs confpicudus, but very 

advantageous fituations. Their places are, in 

exprefs legal tenure, or in effeft, all of them 

for life. Whilft the firft and moft refpe<5lable 

perfons in the kingdom are tofled about like 

tennis balls, the fport of a blind and infolent 

,caprice, no Minifter dares even to caft an oblique 

' glance at the loweft of their body. If an attempt 

be made upon one of this corps, immediately he 

flies to fandluary, and pretends to the moft in- 

yiolable of all promifes. No conveniency of 

public 
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public arrangement is available to remove any 
one of them from the fpecific fituation beholds; 
and the flighted attempt upon one of them, by 
the moft powerful Minifter, is a certain preli-' 
minary to his own deftrudion. 

Confcious of their ipdepehdence, they bear 
thcmfelves with a lofty air to the exterior Mi- 
nifters. Like JaniflTaries, they derive a kind of 
freedom from the very condition of their fervi- 
tude. They may adt juft as they pleafe ; pro- 
vided they are true to the great ruling principle 
of their inftitution. It is, therefore, not at ail 
wonderful, that people fhould be fo defirous of 
adding themfelves to that body, in which they 
may poflefs and reconcile fatisfadlions the moft 
alluring, and feemingly the moft contradldlory ; 
enjoying at once all the fpirited plealure of inde- 
pendence, and all the grofs lucre and fat emo- 
luments of lervitude. 

Here is a iketch, though a flight one, of the 
conrtitution, laws, and policy, of this new Court 
corporation. The name by which they chufe 
to diftinguifli themfelves, is that of Kings men^ 
or the King's friends^ by an invidious exclufion 
of the reft of his Majefty's moft loyal and affec- 
tionate fubjedls. The whole fyftem, compre- 
hending the exterior and interior Adminiftra- 
tions, is commonly called in the technical lan- 
guage of the Court, Double Cabinet ; in French 
or Englifli, as you chufe to pronounce it. 

Whether all this be a vifion of a diftrafted 
brain, or. the invention of a malicious heart, or 
a real Fadion in the country, muft be judged 

D 3 by 
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by the appcpranccfi wbiph things have worn for 
eight years paft. Thus f»r I am certain, th^t 
there is not a iingle public man, in or out of 
office, who h^s pot, at fpm^ time or other, 
borne teflimony to the truth of what I have 
now related . In particular, no pcrfons have 
been more ftrpng in their aflertions, and Ipudec 
and more indecent in thejr complajnts, th^q 
thofe who compofe a|l the exterior part of the 
pref^nt Admiriiftration ; in whofe time that 
fadlion has arrived at fuch an height of power, 
and of boldnefs in the ufe of it, as may, in t^R 
end, perhaps bring about its total deftruftion. 

It is tru?, that about four years ago, during 
the adminiftration of the Marquis of Rocking- 
ham, an attempt wjs made to carry on Govern-; 
iTient without their concurrence.. However, 
this was only a tranficnt cloud; they were hid 
but for a moment; and their conftellation blaze(i 
pu; with greater brightnefs, and a far more vi- • 
gprous influence, foxi^e time after it was blowr^ 
pver. An attempt was at that time made (but; 
without any idea of profcriptipn) to break their 
9orps, to difcountenance ^heir dodtrines, to re- 
vive connexions of a different kind, to reftprq 
the principles and policy of the Whigs, to re- 
animate the caufe of Liberty, by Minifterial 
countenance ; and then for the firft time were 
rj[ien feen attached in office tp every principle 
they had niLaintained in oppofition. No one 
will doubt, tha^ fuch men were abhorred and 
violently oppofed by the Court Faftion, and that 
fuch a lyftem could have but a (hort duration. 

It 
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It may appear fomewfaat affisfted^ that Jh fd 
much difcourfe upon this extraordinary Party, 
I fhouid fay fo little of the Earl of Bute, who 
IS the fuppofed head of it. But this was neither 
owing to afFedlation nor inadvertehce. I have 
carefully avoided the inlroduftion of perfonal 
reflexions of any kind. Much the; greater part . 
of the topicks which have been ufed to blacken 
this Nobleman, are either unjuft or frivolous. 
At beft, they have a tendency to give the re- 
fcntment of thii bitter calamity a tvrong di- 
tc6don, and to turn a public grievance into 
fl mean perfonal, or a% dangerous national, 
ijuarrei. Where there is a regular fcheme of 
operations carried on^ it is the fyftem, and not 
any individual perfon who afts in it, that is 
truly dangerouSi This fyftem has not rifen 
folely frofti the ambition of Lord Bute, but front 
the eircumrftaftces which favoured it, and from 
aft indiflfer^nce to the conftitution which had 
been for fome time growing among our gentry. 
Wc (hould have been tried with it, if the Earl 
of Bute had never exifted ; and it will want 
neither a contriving head nor aftive members^ 
when the Earl of Bute exiiks no longer. It is 
not, therefore, to rail at Lord Bute, but firmly 
to embodya^iiift this Court Party and its prac- 
tices, which canf afford us any proipeft of relief 
in our prefent condition. 

Another motive induces me to put the per- 
fonal confideration of Lord Bute, wholly out of 
the queftion. He communicates very little in 
a dire<a manner with the greater part of our meA 
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of bufinefs. This has never been his cuftomi 
It is enough for him that he furrounds them 
with his creatures. Several imagine, therefore, 
that they have a very good excufe for doing all 
the work of this Fadlion, when they have no per- 
fonal connexion with Lord Bute. But whoever 
becomes a party to an Adminiftration, compofed 
of infulated individuals, without faith plighted, 
tie, or common principle; an Adminiftration 
conftitutionally impotent, becaufe fupported by 
Jio party in the nation ; he who contributes to 
deftroy the connexions of men and their truft 
in one another, or in any fort to throw the de- 
pendence of public counfels upon private will and 
favour, poflibly may have nothing to do with 
the Earl of Bute. It matters little whether he 
be the friend or the enemy of that particular 
perfon. But let him be who or what he will, 
he abets a Fadlion that is driving hard to the 
ruin of his country. He is fapping the founda- 
tion of its liberty, difturbing the fources of its 
domeftic tranquillity, weakening its , govern- 
ment over its dependencies, degrading it from 
all its importance in the fyftem of Europe. 

It is this unnatural infufion of ^ Jyftem of 
Favouritifm into a Government which in a 
great part of its conftitution is popular, that 
has raifed the prefent ferment in the nation. 
The people, without entering deeply into its 
principles, could plainly perceive its eflfe<3:s, in 
much violence, in a great fpirit of innovation, 
and a general diforder in all the.fundtions of 
Government. I keep my eye folely on this 

fyftem ; 
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iyftern; if I fpeak of thofe meafures which 
have arifcn from it, it will be fo far only as they 
illuftrate the general fcheme. This is the 
fountain of all thofe bitter waters of which, 
through an hundred different conduits, we have 
drunk until we are ready to burft. The dii^ 
cretionary power *of the Crown in the forma- 
tion of Miniftry, abufed by bad or weak men, 
has given rife to a fyftem, which, without di- 
redlly violating the letter of any law, operates 
againft the fpirit of the whole conftitution. 

^ plan of Favouritifm for our executory 
Government is eflentially at variance with the 
plan of our Legiflature. One great end un- 
doubtedly of a mixed Governnaent like ours, 
compofed of Monarchy, and of controuls, oa 
the part of the higher people and the lower, 
is that the Prince fliall not be able to violate 
the laws.. This is ufeful indeed and funda- 
mental. But this, even at firft view, is no 
more than a negative advantage; an armour 
merely defenfive. It is therefore next in order, 
and equal in importance, that the difcrettonary 
powers which arenecejfarily vejiedin the Monarchy 
whether for the execution of the lawsy or for the 
nomination to magifiracy and office^ or for con- 
duSling the affairs of peace and war^ or for 
ordering the revenue ^ jhould all be exercifed upon 
public principles and national grounds^ and not 
on the likings or prejudices t. the intrigues or 
policies^ of a Court. I his, I faid, is equal in 
importance to the fecuring a Government ac- 
cording to law. The laws reach but a very 

little 
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^itttle way. Conftitute Government how yon 
pleafc, infinitely the greater part of it muft 
depend upon the exercife of the powers which 
are left at large to the prudence and upnghtneft 
of MiniAers of State. Even ali the ufe and 
fotcncy of the laws depends upon them. 
Without them, your Commonwealth is n» 
better than a fcheme upon paper; aftd not a 
living, ading, efFedlive conftitution. It is pof^ 
fiblc, that through negligence, or ignorance, or 
defign artfully condudted, Minifters may fuffer 
^nc part of Government to languifli, another 
to be perverted from its purpofes, and every va^ 
l^ble interell' of the country Id fall into ruiri 
wd decay^ without poffibility of fixing any 
£ngle adt on which a criminal profecution can 
be juftly grounded. The du« arrangement 6f 
men in the adtive part of the State, far ftom 
being foreign to the purpofes of a wife Gd* 
vcrnment, ought to be among its very fifft and 
dte»cft objedts. When, therefore^ the abettwi 
of the new fyftem tell us, that between them 
and their oppo&r« there is noibil>g but a 
ftruggle for power, and that therefore we arc 
BON- ways concerned in it; we itruft teU thoft 
who have the impudence to inrfuit us in thi<i 
manner, that <rf all things we ought to be the 
mo& concerned, who and what fort of men th^ 
are, that hold the truft of every thing that is 
dear to «s. Nothing can render this a point 
0f indifference 'to the nation, but what muft 
either render us totally dcfperate, or foothe us 
into the fecuiity of ideots. We muft foftcn 

ill to 
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ipto a credulity below the roilkiBcfs of infuncjr, 
tp think all men virtuous. We muft be tainted 
lyith a malignity trqly diabolicaU tq beUcve all 
the world to be equally wi<:kcd and corrupts 
Men are in public life gs in private, CofpciQ good, 
fome evil. The elevation of the one, and the 
fjeprcflion of the other, are the firft obje<a5 of 
all true policy. But that form of Government* 
which, neither in its dire^i: inditutions, nor in 
their inimediate tendency, has contrived to 
throw it$ affairs into the mpft truft-worthy 
hands, but has left its whole executory fyftcm to 
be difpofed of agreeably to the uncontrpuledi 
pleafure of any one man. however excellent or 
virtuous, is a plan of polity defeftive not. onty 
in that member, but CQi>&(]^uentialiy erroneous 
ifi every part of it. 

In arbitrary Governments, the conftitutioa 
of the Miniftry follows the coaftitutjion of the 
, ticgiflature. Both the Law and the Magiflratc 
are the creatures of Will. It muft be fb*' 
Nothing, indeed, will appear more ccrtaiOf on 
any tolerable confideratjon of this matter, thaa 
that every Jbrt of Government ot^gAt fa have 
its Admnijiration Qorrejpandent to it^ hegiflature. 
If it fhould be othefwiie, things; muft ^11 iato 
an hideous diforder. The peof4e of a free 
Commonwealth, who have taken fttch care that 
their laws (hould be the refult of general con- 
fent, cannot be fo fenfelefs as to fuflSer their 
executory fyftem tp be compofed pf perfons on 
whom they have no depeivtence, and whom no 
proofs of the public love and confidence. have 

recom- 
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recommended to thofc powers, upon the ufe of 
which' the very being of the State depends. 

The popular eled:ion of magiftrates^ and po- 
pular difpofition of rewards and honours, is 
one of the firft advantages^ of a free State. 
Without it, or fomething equivalent to it, 
perhaps the people cannot long enjoy the fub- 
ftance of freedom ; certainly none of the vivify- 
ing energy of good Government. The frame 
of our Commonwealth did not admit of fuch 
an adtual eletflion : but it provided as well, and 
(while the fpirit of the conftitution is preferved) 
better for all th^ efFed:s of it than by the method 
of fufFrage in any democratic State whatfoever. 
It bad always, until of late, been held the firft 
duty of Parliament, to refufe tofupport Govern- 
ment^ until power was in the hands dfperfons who 
"were acceptable to the people y or while faBions 
predominated in the Court in which the nation had 
no confidence. Thus all the good efFe(Ss of po- 
pular eleftion were fuppofed to be fecured to us, 
without the mifchiefs attending on perpetual 
intrigue, and. a diftindt canvafs for every parti- 
cular office throughout the body of the people. 
This was the moft noble and refined part of our 
conftitution. The people, by their reprefcnta- 
tives and grandees, were intrufted with a de- 
liberative pow-er in making laws ; the King with 
the controul of his negative. The King was in- 
trufted v^ith the deliberative choice and the 
eled:ion to office; the people had the negative in a 
Parliamentary refufal to fupport. Formerly this 
power of controul was what kept Minifters in 

awe 
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awe of Parliaments, and Parliaments in reve- 
rence with the people. If the ufe of this' power 
of controul on the fyftem and perfons of Admi- 
niftration is gone, every thing is loft. Parliament 
and alii We may affure ourfelves, that if Par- 
liament will tamely fee evil men take pofleffioii 
of all the ftrong-holds of their country, and 
allow them time and means to fortify them- 
felves, under a pretence of giving them a fair 
trial, and upon a hope of discovering, whether 
they will not be reformed by power, and whe- 
ther their meafures wiM not be better than their 
morals; fuch a Parliament will give countenance 
to their meafures alfo, whatever that Parlia- 
ment may pretend, and whatever thofe mea- 
fures may be. 

Every good political inftitution muft have a 
preventive operatiqn as well as a remedial. It 
ought to have a natural tendency to exclude bad 
men frorti Government, and not to truft for the 
fafety of the State to fubfequent punilhment 
alone : punifliment, which has ever been tardy 
and uncertain; and which, when power is 
fuifered in bad hands, may chance to fall rather 
on the injured than the criminal. 

Before men are put forward into the great 
trufts of the State, they ought by their conduft 
to have obtained fuch a degree of eftimation in 
their country, as may be fome fort of pledge and 
fecurity to the publick, that they will not abufe 
thofe trufts. It is no mean fecurity for a proper 
ufe of power, that a man has fhewn by the 
general tenor of his aftions, that the a,fFe£lion^ 

the 
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the good opinicm, the confidence, of his felld^ 
citizens have been among the principal objedts 
^ his life ; and that he ha^ owed none of the 
gradations of his power or fortune to a fettled 
contempt, or occafional forfeiture of their 
efteem. 

That man who before he eomes into power 
has^ no- friends, or who coming into power is 
ofeliged to defert his friends, or who lofing it 
has no friends to fympathize with him; he who 
has no fway among any .part of the landed or 
commercial intcreftjbotvlhofe whole importance 
has begun whh his office, and is fure to end 
with ii; is a perfon who ought never to be 
faffercdby a controolfng; Parliament to continue 
in any of thofe fituations which confer the lead 
and diredtion of all our public affairs ; becaufe 
foch a man i6^ m connexion mth the inter ej^ of 
tie people, 

Thofe knots or ea^bals of men who have got 
together, avowedly without any public principle, 
in order to fell their cortjun^t iniquity at the 
higher rate, and are therefore univerfally odious, 
ought never to be fuffered to domineer in the 
State ; becaufe they have no connexion mtb the 
Jhaiments and opinions of the people. 

Thefe are confiderations which in my opinion 
enforce the neceffity of having fome better rea- 
fon, in a free country, anda free Parliament, for 
fopporting the Minifters of the Crown, than 
that fliort one, 7 bat the King has thought proper 
to appoint them. Thei^ is fomefhing very courtly 
in thi?. But it is a principle pregnant with all 

forts 
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i9ffts of q^if^hicf^ int a cofiditution like ours^ to 
turn the vkws of adive men from the counlay 
to the Cowt. Whatever be the road to power^ 
tbat is tbq road whicb will be trod. If tbe 
ppipioa of the country be of no ufe as a meais 
of power OF confideraiion, the qualities which 
ilfually procure that opinion^ will be oo longer 
cultivated^. And whether it will be right* ia z 
State fo popular in its conflitutioQ zs ours^ to 
leaver ambition without popular motives, and t» 
trmf)! a}l tp the operation of pare virtue ia tlie 
rpiads of K|ag^, ai^d Minii^ers, and public men^ 
n^vifl bt^ ft^bmitted to the judgement aad good 
fei^. oi th€ people of Englam). 

Cunning men are here apt to break in, ami, 
without dired:ly controverting the principle 
to raife obge(f^)ons from the difficulty under 
which t^e Sovereign labours, to diftinguid^ 
the genuine voice and ferjtiments of his peo^e^ 
from thp clamQiir of a faction, by which it is 
fo eafily counterfeited. The nation* they firjr, 
ifr gefjerally divided intp^ parties, with view^ amd 
paflipns utterly irreqoncibable. If the King 
£hoi|ld put his affairs into the bands of any one 
of them> he is fare to difguft the reft ; if he 
fel^dt particular men from among them all, it ib 
aj> haa^rd that he difguft« them all. Thofe whar 
are left out, however divided before, will foon 
run. into a body of oppofitian ; whicb^. being a 
colleftioni of many difcontents into one focu5, 
will withput doubt be hot and violent enough. 
FactiQn will make its cries refound through 
th^ nation* as if the whole were in an uproar, 
7 when 
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when by far the majority, and much the better* 
part, will feem for a while as it were annihilated 
by the quiet in which their virtue and mode- 
ration incline them to enjoy the bleffings of 
Government. Befides that the opinion of the 
meer vulgar is a miferable rule even with regard 
to themfelves, on account of their violence and 
inftability. So that if you were to gratify them 
in their humour to-day, that very gratification 
would be a ground of their diflatisfadlion on 
the next. Now as all thefe rules of public 
opinion arc to be coUedled with great difficulty, 
and to be applied with equal uncertainty as to 
the efFeft, what better can a King of England 
do, than to employ fuch men as he finds to 
have views and inclinations moft conformable to 
his own ; who are leaft infeded with pride and 
felf-will, and who are leaft moved by fuch 
popular humours as are perpetually traverfing 
his defigns, and difturbing his fervice ; trufting 
that, when he means no ill to his people, he will 
be fupported in his appointments, whether he 
choofes to keep or to change, as his private 
judgement or his pleafure leads him ? He will 
find a fure refource in the real weight and in- 
fluence of the Crown, when it is not fuffered to 
become an inftrument in the hands of a fadion* 
I will not pretend to fay that there is nothing 
at all in this mode of reafoning ; becaufe I will 
not affert, that there is no difficulty in the art 
of Government. Undoubtedly the very beft 
Adminiflration muft encounter a great deal of 
•ppofition; and the very worft.will find more 

fupport 
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iupport than it defcrves. Sufficient appearances 
will never be wanting to thofe who have a 
mind to deceive themfelves. It is a fallacy in 
conftant ufe with thofe who would level all 
things, and confound right with wrong, to infifl: 
upon the inconveniencies which are attached to 
every choice, without taking into confideratioa 
the different weight and confequence of thoie 
inconveniencies. The question is not concern- 
ing abfolute difcontent or perfeSi fatisfa<3:ion in 
Government; neither of which can be pure 
and unmixed at any time, or upon any fyftem.. 
The controverfy is about that degree of good- 
humour in the people, which may poffibly be 
attained, and ought certainly to be looked for* 
While fome politicians may be waiting to know 
whether the fenfe of every individual be againft 
them, accurately diftinguifliing the vulgar from 
the better fort, drawing lines between the en- 
terprizes of a faction and the efforts of a people, 
they may chance to fee the Government, w^hich, 
they are fo nicely weighing, and dividing, 
and diftinguifhing, tumble to the ground ia 
the midft of their wife deliberation. Prudent 
men, wJien fo great an objeft as the fecurity 
of Government, or even its peace, is at flake, 
will not run the rifque of a decifion which may 
be fatal to it. They who can read the^ political 
Iky will fee an hurricane in a cloud no bigger 
than an hand at the very edge of the horizon, 
and will run into the firfl harbour. No lines 
can be laid down for civil or political wifdom. 
They are a matter incapable of exaft definition* 

E But, 
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Btit'rthotigh Do man can draw a. ftroke between^ 
the confines o£ daj and nighty yet light and 
darknefs are upon the whoh tolerably diflin- 
gnifhable. Nor i will it be inrpofffible for a 
Prince lx> find out fluAi a mode of Government^ 
dnd fuch perfons to admtnifter it^ a^will giire a& 
great degree of content to bis people; without: 
any curious and anxiou» refearch for that ab*^ 
ftradt, uitiverfal> perfedfc harmony,, which whilr 
he i« feeking, he abandons- thofe means of ordi- 
nary tranquillity which are in his poWer withoufc 
any refearch at all. 

It is not more the du*y than- it is the interefl 
of a Prince, to aim at giving trancjuilUty to bis- 
Government. Bu-t thofe who advife him may 
have* an intereft in diforder and confufion. If 
the opinion of the people is againft them,, they 
\<rill naturalfy wi(h that it (hould have no pre- 
valence. Here It is that the people muft cm 
their part ftiew themfelves fenfible of their own 
valtae. Their whole importance, in the firft 
inftance,. and afterwards their whole freedom, 
is at ftake. Their freedom cannot long furvive 
their importance* Here it h that the natural 
ftrength of the kingdonii, the great pcers,x the 
leadbg landed gentlemeii, the opulent merchants 
and manufaSurcrs, the fubftantiaf yeomanry^, 
muftintcrpofe, to^reicue their Prince»th«nfelve8>, 
as^ their pofterrty. 

Weare at prefeftt at i0ue upon this point. We- 
dre in the great crifis* of this' contention; and the 
part which men take one way or other, will fcrve? 
to difcriminate theif ^hars^rs and their priu« 

ciples,. 
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cl|>lc«i, Until the mattei? i^ decided, the coiinti'y 
will remain in its prefeiX confufitfn. For while 
a fyf^cmof Adminiftration is actempted, entirely 
repugaant to the genius of the people, and ckH 
conformable to the plan of thek Government^ 
every thing muft neceffarily bfe difordered for a 
time, until thi$ fyilem deilrp^ys the conftitu** 
tion, or the conftitutioa gets the better of this 
iyjftem. 

Therp is, in my opinion, a peculiar venona 
and malignity in this political didemper beyond 
any that I have heard of read of. In former 
times the prc^dors of arbitrary Government 
attacked only- tbe liberties of their country ; a 
dcfign furely mifchievous eoough to have fatts^ 
fied a. mind of the moft unruly ambition^' But 
a fyilem unfavourable to freedom may be £6 
formed, as considerably to exalt thi5 grandeur or 
the Statue p and men. may find in the pride and 
fplendoi* of tliat profpcrity fbme fort of cOnfo* 
latioh for th^lofs of their folid privileges. Indeed 
the increafe of the power of the 5tate has often 
becnf urgiftd by artful men» as a pretext for fome 
abridgement of the public liberty. But tho 
icfaeme of the junto under confideration, not 
0j>ly ftrikcs a palfy into every nerve of our frco 
conftitutloni but iq the fame degree benumbs 
and ftupifiei the whole executive power; render* 
ing Government in all its grand operations lan-« 
gVii^, UfJcef taiji, inefFeift^ive 5 making Minilters 
fijafful of attempting, and incapable of executing,; 
any vfcft*! pla^^t of domcftic arrangement, or of 
&l^gn pfllitioksii : It tends t<> produce neither 
- Eft the 
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the fecurity of a free Government, nor the 
energy of a Monarchy that is abfolute. Ac- 
cordingly the Crown has dwindled away, in 
proportion to the unnatural and turgid growth 
of this excrefcence dn the Court. 

The interior Miniftry are fenfible, that war is 
a iituation which fets in its full light the value 
of the hearts of a people ; and they well know, 
that the beginning of the importance of the 
people muft be the end of theirs. For this rea- 
fon they difcover upon all occafions the utmoft 
fear of every thing, which by poffibility may 
lead to fach an event. I do not mean that they 
manifeft any of that pious fear which is back- 
ward to commit the fafety of the country to 
the dubious experiment of war. Such a fear, 
being the tender fenfation of virtue, excited, as 
it is regulated, by reafon, frequently fhews itfelf 
in a feafonable boldnefs, which keeps danger at 
a diftance, by feeming to defpife it." Their fear 
betrays to the firft glance of the eye, its true 
caufe, and its real objeft. Foreign powers, con- 
fident in the knowledge of their chara&er, have 
not fcrupled to violate the moft folemn treaties ^ 
and, in defiance of them, to make conquefts in 
the midfl of a general peace, and in the heart 
of Europe. Such was the conqueft of Corfica, 
by the profeffed enemies of the freedom of 
mankind, in defiance of thofe who were former- 
ly its profeffed defenders. We have had juft 
claims upon the fame powers; rights which 
ought to have been facred to them as well as to 
us, as they had their origin in our lenity and 

generofity 
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gcncrofity towards France and Spain in the day 
of their great hunqiHation. Such I call the ran- 
fom of Manilla, atid the demand on France for 
the E^ India prifoners. But thefe powers put a 
juft confidence in their refource of the Jouiie 
Cabinet. Thefe demands (one of them at leaft) 
are haftening faft towards an acquittal by pre- 
fcription. Oblivion begins to fpread her cob- 
webs over all our fpirited remonftrances. Some 
of the moft valuable branches of our trade are 
alio on the point of periling from the fame 
caufe. I do not mean thofe branches which 
bear without the hand of the vine-dreffer; I 
mean thofe which the policy of treaties had 
formerly fecured to us ; I mean to mark and dif- 
tingui(h the trade of Portugal, the lofs of which, 
and the power of the Cabal, have one and the 
fame xra. 

If, by any chance, the Minifters who ftand 
before the curtain poffefs or afFed any fpiriti 
it makes little or no impreffion. Foreign Courts 
and Minifters^ who were among the firft to dif- 
cover and to profit by this invention of the 
double Cabinet^ attend very little to their re- 
monftrances. They know that thofe (hadows 
of Minifters have nothing to do in the ultimate 
difpofal of things. Jealoufies and animofities 
are fcduloufly nouriflied in the outward Admi- 
niftration, and have been even confidered as a 
jcatifa Jine qua non in its conftitution : thence 
foreign Courts have a certainty, that nothing 
can be done by comnx)n counfel in this nation. 
If one of thofe Minifters officially takes up a 

iE 3 bufinefs 
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bu&nefs with fpirit, it fcrvcs only the better to 
£gnaUze the meannefs of the reft, and the dif« 
cord oi them all. His collegues in oiEce are in 
hafte to ihake him off, aad to difclaixn tfa^ 
whole of his proceedings. Of tbi$ nature was 
that aftooiihing tranfaiftion, in which Lord 
Rochford, our Ambaffador at Paris, remon- 
firated agaioft the attempt upon Coriica^ ia 
coo&quence of a direft authority from Lord 
Shelburne. This remonftrance the Freadh 
Minifter treated with the contempt that was 
natural j as he was afTured, from the Amhaffa* 
dor of his Court to ours, that thefe orders of 
Lord Shelburne were not fupported by the reft 
of the (I had like to have faid Britiih) Adml- 
piftration. Lord Rochford, a man of fpuitt^ 
could not endure tUls fituation. Thp confe'* 
quences were, however, curious. He returns 
from Paris, and comes hom^e fulj of anger. 
Lorid Shelburne, who gave the orders, is oblige 
ed Jo give up the feals. Lord Rochford, who 
obeyed thefe orjiers, receives thctja.- He goes, 
however, into anotl;ier department, of the faKue 
office, that he might not be obliged officially to 
acquiefce in one fituation under what he had 
officially remonftrated againft in another. At 
Paris, the Duke of Choifeul confidered this 
office arrangemedt as a compliment to him ; 
here it was fpoke of as an attention to the de- 
licacy of Lord Rochford. But whether the 
compliment was to one or both, to this nation 
it was the fame. By this tranfa^ion the con- 
dition of our Court lay expofcd in all its naked- 
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tiefs. Dm* tfiffice corrdpoodence has lofl: all 
{Mietence fo aindbenticity ; firitifh policy is 
l>rcm^ into derifion in thofc •nations, that a 
while ago trembled at the power of our arms, 
ivhilfl: chey looked up with confidence to the 
equity, firmnefe, and candosr, which fbone in 
^1 our negotiations.' I rcpreibnl this matter €X^ 
stQly in the light ifn which it \i£LS been u&iver- 
fally received. 

Such has been the afp^ft of our foreign poli- 
•ticks, under •the infiueoce txf a douAk Caiinet. 
Wath fuob an iarraDgeoKQt at Court, k is im>- 
fpoffible it iboold ibaw .been ^tlberwife. Nor 
is it poflible that this fcheme fhouild hare a 
beljter cffe<fl up(Dn tiie government of our dlepen- 
tdencies, tlie iw^, tisc deaireft, and mod: ddicaiae 
©bjedte, of the irasteriOT policy of this empire. 
The Cdonies know, that Adminiflration is fe* 
paratfid from the Court, divided within itfdf, 
land deteftcd by the laation. The idouMe Cabinet 
iias, in both the parts of ilt, (hew^ the^moflmir- 
Jignant diipo£ttons tay«rard$ doem, without be^ 
ing able to do them tfa» fmaillefl miichie£ 

They iat^e convitnced, by fofficient expenenoe, 
that no plan, either of lei&ky or r jgoar, can he 
piriWed witln uniformity and perfeverance. 
Therefore they ti«rn itheir «eyes entirely from 
Great Britain, where they have neither depend 
dence on fnfeqdfliip, nor apprchfenfion from :€©- 
mity. They look to themfelves, and their own 
arrangements. They growlevery day into alie- 
nation from this country ; and whilft they are 
becoming difcocme(9:od with our Cp^veniment, 
t . E 4 we 
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wc have not the confolation to find, that they 
are even friendly in their new independence. 
Nothing can equal the futility, the weaknefs, 
the rafhnefs, the timidity, the perpetual con- 
tradition, in the management of our affairs in 
that part of the world. A volume might be 
written on this melancholy fubjedt ; but it were 
better to leave it entirely to the reflexions of the 
reader himfelf than not to treat it in the extent 
it deferves. 

In what manner our domeftic oeconomy is 
iafFe<fled by this fyftem, it is necdlefs to ex- 
plain. It is the perpetual fubjedl of their own 
complaints. 

The Court Party refolve the whole into 
fafiion. Having faid fomething before upon 
this fubjedtj I (hall only obferve here, that 
when they give this account of the prcva- 
.lence of faction, they prefent no very favourable 
afpe6l of the confidence of the people in their 
own Government. They may be aflured, that 
however they amufe themfelves with a variety 
of projects for fubftituting fomething elfe in 
the place of that great and only foundation of 
Government, the confidence of the people, every 
attempt will but make their condition worfe. 
When men imagine that their food is only a 
cover for poifon, and when they neither love 
nor truft the hand that ferves it, it is not the 
name of the roaft beef of Old England, that will 
perfuade them to fit down to the table that is 
fpread for them. When the people conceive 
that laws, and tribunals, and even popular 

afTemblieS) 
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aflemblics, are perverted from the ends of their 
inftitution, they find in thofe names of degene- 
rated edablifhments only new motives t.o di(^ 
content. Thofe bodies, which, when full of 
life and beauty, lay in their arms, and were 
their joy and comfort, when dead and putrid^ 
become but the more loathfome from remem«- 
brance of former endearments. A fullen gloom, 
and furious diforder, prevail by fits ; the nation 
lofes its relilh for peace and profperity, as it did 
in that feafon of fullnefs which opened our 
troubles in the time of Charles the Firft. A 
fpecies of men to whom a ftate of order would 
become a fentence of obfcurity, are nourifbed 
into a dangerous magnitude by the heat of in- 
teftine diflurbances ; and it is no wonder that, 
by a fort of finifter piety, they cherilh, in their 
turn, the diforders which are the parents of all 
their confequence. Superficial obfcrvers confider 
fuch perfons as the caufe of the public uneafi- 
nefs, when, in truth, they are nothing more 
than the eiFedt of it. Good men look upon this 
diftradted fcene with forrow and indignation. 
Their hands are tied behind them. They are 
defpoijed of all the power which might enable 
them to reconcile the ftrength of Government 
with the rights of the people. They ftand 
in a mofl: diftreffing alternative. But in the 
eledlion among evils they hope better things 
from temporary confufion, than from eftabliflbed 
fervitude. In the mean time, the voice of law 
is not to be heard. Fierce licentioufnefs begets 
violent reilraints. The military arm is the fole 

reliance ; 
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niiance ; ^asd liien^ joall yanv ^oanAkutioii vAat 
you jdeaie, it is the fwocd that gwems. The 
civil power, like every other that calls in the 
nd of an sdiy ftronger than itfelf, ^ perlfhes fo^ 
the afiiftance k receives. But the contrivers 
pf this icbeme of Government will not truft 
feiely to the military power ; becauie tiiey are 
acraning men. Their reftlefs and crooked Spirit 
drives %em to rake in the dirt of every kind 
of ekpedient. Una1>le to role the maltitcide, 
they endeavour to raife divisions amongft tbeneu 
One mob is hired to iideftnoy another $ a pro- 
cedutie which at once encourages the boldneis 
of the populace, and juftly iocreafes their dif- 
content. Men beconike penfioners of ftate on 
account of their abilities in ihe array of riot, 
and the difcipHne of confuiion. Goverramont 
is put under tkc difgrao^ul necefiky of pro<- 
teSing from the feverity of the laws that very 
liccntioufnefs^ whicjb the laws had. been before 
violated to rcprefe. Every thing partakes of 
the original diforder. Anarchy predominates 
without freedom, and fervitude without fub- 
miflion or fubordination* Thefe are the con- 
jequenoes inevitable to our public peace, from 
the fchemc of recidering the executory Govern- 
ooent at once odious and feeble ; of freeing 
Adminiftration from the conftitutional and &- 
l^tary controul of Parliament, and inventing 
for it a new controul^ unknown to the confti^ 
tution, an interior Cabinet ; which brings the 
whole body of Governmeut into confuiion and 
omteinptp 

After 
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After iiavmg Aated, &6 (laor&y as I am alike) 

the efFeds of this fyftem on onr foreign affiiirsj 
on the policy of our Oomrnment with regsird to 
our depeoiknciest atd on the interior eeconon^ 
of die Commonwealth ; th/:re nmaiiis only, ia 
this part of my def^» to fay fomething of 
the grand principle which firft recommended 
this fyftem at Court. The pretence was, to 
prevent the King from being enflaved by a 
faction, and made a prilbner in his dofet. This 
fchcme might havfi been expeded to anfwer at 
leaft its ourn end, and to indemnify die King, in 
his perfonal capacity^ for all the confufion into 
which it has thrown his Governn>ent. But has 
it in reality anfwc«d this purpofe ? I am fure, 
if it had, every affbftionate fubjecS would have 
one motive for enduniag with patience all tho 
evils which attend it. 

In order to com^e at the truth in this matter, 
it may not be amifs ito coniider it fomewhat in 
detail. I fpeak here of the King, and not of 
the Crown ; the interefts of which we have 
already toudied« Independent of that greatneft 
which a King poilefi^ merely by being a repre- 
fcntalive of the nationll dignity, the things in 
which he may have an incfividaal intereft feem 
to be thefe : wealth accumulated ; wealth fpent 
in magnificence, pleafure, or beneficence j per- 
ibnal refped and attention ; and aboirc all, pri- 
vate eafe and repofe of mind* Thefe compofe 
the inventory of profperous circwnftanoes, whe- 
ther they regard a Prince or a fubje<a; thdr 
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enjoyments differing only in the fcale upon 
which they are formed. 

Suppofe then we were to afk, whether the 
King has been richer than his predeceffors in 
accumulated wealthy fince the eftabli(hment of 
the plan of Favouritifm ? I believe it will be 
found that the pidure of royal indigence which 
our Court has prefented until this year, has 
been truly humiliating. Nor has it been relieved 
from this unfeemly diflrefs, but by nieans which 
have hazarded the affedion of the people, and 
ihaken their confidence in Parliament. If the 
public treafures had been exhaufled in magni- 
ficence and fplendour, this diftrefs would have 
been accounted for, and in fome meafure jufti- 
fied. Nothing would be more unworthy of 
this nation, than with a mean and mechanical 
rule, to mete out the fplendour of the Crown. 
Indeed I have found very few perfons difpofed 
to fo ungenerous a procedure. But the gene- 
rality of people, it muft be confeffcd, do feel a 
good deal mortified, when they compare the 
wants of the Court with its expences. They do 
not behold the caufe of this diflrefs in any part 
of the apparatus of Royal magnificence. In all 
this, they fee nothing but the operations of par- 
fimony, attended with all the confequences of 
profufion. Nothing expended, nothing faved. 
Their wonder is'increafed by their knowledge, 
that befi^des the revenue fettled on his Majeily's 
Civil Lift to the amount of 800,000/. a year, 
he has a farther aid, from a large pennon Uftt 
near 9Q>oooA a year, in Ireland ) from the pro- 
duce 
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dace of the Dutchy of Lancaftcr (which we 
are told has been greatly improved) ; from the 
revenue of the Dutchy of Cornwall ; from the 
American quit-rents ; from the four and a half 
per cent, duty in the Leeward Iflands ; this laft 
worth to be fure confiderably more than 40,000/. 
a year. The whole is certainly not much ftiort 
of a million annually. 

Thtfe are; revenues within the knowledge 
and cognizance of our national Councils. We 
have no diredl right to examine into the receipts 
from his Majefty's German Dominions, and the 
Biflioprick of Ofnabrug. This is unqucftion- 
ably true. But that which is not within the pro- 
vince of Parliament, is yet within the fphere oi 
every man's own reflexion. If a foreign Prince 
refidcd amongft us, the ftate of his revenues 
could not fail of becoming the fubjeft of our 
fpeculation. Filled with an anxious concern 
for whatever regards the welfare of our So- 
vereign, it is impoffible, in confidering the 
miferable circumftances into which he has 
been' brought, that this obvious topick (hould 
be entirely pafled over. There is an opinion 
univerfal, that thefe revenues produce fomething 
not inconfiderable, clear of all charges and efta- 
blifhments. This produce the people do not 
believe to be hoarded, nor perceive to be fpent. 
It is accounted for in the only manner it can, 
by^fuppofing that it is drawn aivay, for the fup- 
port of that Court Faftion, which, whilft it dif- 
treffes the nation, impoveriihes the Prince in 
every one of his refources. I once more caution 
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tbe reader^ that I do not UFge this confideration 
cencerning .the foreign revenuei as if I fappofed 
we had a dire^ right to examine- into the ex- 
penditure of dny part of it ; but folely for the 
purpofe of fhewing how little this fyftem of 
Favouritiim has been advantageous to the 
Momrch himfelf; which, without magnifi- 
cence, has funk him into a ilate of unnatural 
poverty; at thd fame time that he poflefled every 
means of alHubnce, from ample revenues, both 
in this couBtry, and in other p^rts of his domi- 
sions« 

. Has this fyftem provided better for the treat- 
ment becoming his .high and facred chara(fler, 
and fecured the King from thofe difgufts at- 
tached to the neceffity of employing men who 
ve not peffonally agreeable ? This is a topick 
upon which for many reafons I could wiOb to be 
filent; but the pretence of fecuring againft fuch 
caufes of uneafincfs, is the corner- ftonc of the 
Court Party. It ha$ however fo happened, that 
if I were to fix upon any one point, in which 
this fyftem has been more particularly and 
ihamefully blameable, the eflrbds which it has- 
produced would juftify me in choofing for that 
point its tendency to degrade the perfonal dig-^ 
nity of the Sovereign, apd to expofe him to a 
theufand conti:4did;ions and oiortifications. It 
is. but too evident in what manner thefc pro*-- 
jedlors of Royal greatnefs have fulfilled all their 
magnificent promifcs. Without recapitulating 
all the chicumftances of the reign, every one of 
^hicb is more or lefs a melancholy proofof the 

truth 
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truth of what I have advanced^ Icfc is confidst* 
tbt language of the Coart but a few yearfr ^^ 
concerning moft of the perfons now in the ex-i 
tecnal Admioi{Wation : kt me afk, whether anyv 
enemy to the perfonal feelings of the Sovereign^) 
could poffibly contrive a keener inftrument o£ 
mortification, and degradation of all dignity^ 
than almoft every part and member of the pro**. 
fent arrangement ? nor^ in the whole courie o£ 
our biftory, haa any compliance with, the will' 
of the people ever been known to extort front 
any Prince a greater contradidticn to all his owiv 
declared afFe<5tion8f and diflikes than that whicfai 
J8 now adopted^ in diredt oppofition ,to every, 
thing the people approve and defire. 

An opinion prevails, that greatne& has beea 
more than once advifed to fubmit to certain, 
condeiceniions towards individuals, which have 
been denied to the entreaties of a nation. For 
the meanefl and moil dependent inftrument o£ 
this fyftem knows, that there are hours when, 
its exidence may depend upon his adheretxre to 
k;. and he takes bis advantage accordingly*^ 
Indeed it is a law of nature, that whoever is ne» 
ceflary to what we have made our objcft, is fiire 
in fome way, or in fonoie time or other^ to be* 
coipe;Our madrer. All this however is fttb-» 
mitted to, in order to avoid that monftrous evib 
of governing in concurrence with the opinioni 
of. the people. For it fecms to. bo laid; dowa: 
as a maxim, that a King has tome fiirt of in*^i 
tereft in^ giving un^afinef$ to his.fuh^e^ts: thati 
all wha arepleafiog to them, are to be. of cQarfbi 

difagreeable 
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difagreeable to him : that as fbon as the per-^ 
ions who are odious at Court are known to be 
odious to the people, it is fnatched at as a lucky 
occaiion of (howering down upon them all kinds 
of emoluments and honours. None are con- 
fidered as well-wifhers to the Crown, but thofe 
who advife to fome unpopular courfe of ajStion ;' 
none capable of ferving it, but thofe who are 
obliged to call ,at every inftant upon all its 
power for the fafety of their lives. None are 
iiippofed to be fit priefts in the temple of Go- 
vernment, but the perfons who are compelled 
to fly into it for fandluary. Such is the efFedt 
of this refined project 5 fuch is ever the refult of 
all the contrivances which are ufed to free men 
from the fert'itude of their rcafon, and from the 
neceflity of ordering their affairs according to 
their evident interefts. Thefe contrivances ob- 
lige them to run into a real and ruinous fervi- 
tude, in order to avoid a fuppofed reftraint that 
might be attended With advantage. 

If therefore this fyftem has fo ill anfwered its 
own grand pretence of faving the King from the 
neceffity of employing perfons difagreeable to 
him, has it given more peace and tranquillity to 
his Majefty's private hcjurs ? No, mod certainly. 
The father of his people cannot pofliibly enjoy 
repofe, while his family is in fuch a ftate of 
diftrad:ion. Then what has the Crown or 
the King profited by all this fine-wrought 
icheme ? Is he more rich, or more fplendid, or 
more powerful, or more at his eafe, by fo many 
labours and contrivances ? Have they not beg- 
gared 
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f' Ared his Exchequer, tarniihed. the folendor of. 
is Court, funJk his dignit^r^ galled his feelings, 
difcompofed the whole order and happinefs of his 
private life r , . ,, 

It will be Very, hard, t believe, to ftate in 
what refped: the King has profited by that Fac- 
tion which .prefumptuoully choofe to call them- 
felves his friends. 

If particular men had grown into an attach- 
ment, by the diftinguifhed honour of the fociety 
tof their Sovereign ; and, by being the partakers 
of his amiifements, came fometiineS to prefer the 
gratification of. his perfonal inclinations to the 
fupport of his high charader, the thing would 
be very natural, and it would be e:?cufable 
enough. , But the pleafant pairt of ^the ftory is, 
that thefe King s friends nave no more ground 
for ufurping fuch a title, than a rcfident free- 
holder in Cumberland or in Cornwall. They 
are only known to their Sovereign by kifling his 
hand, for the offices, penfions, and grants, into 
which they have deceived his benignity. May 
no ftorm ever come, which will put the firmnefs 
of their attachment to the proof; and which, ia 
the mldfl: of corifufions, and terrors, and fuffer- 
ihgs, may demonftrate the eternal difference be- 
tween a true and fevere friend to the Monarchy, 
and a flippery fycophant of the Court ! ^antum 
infidofcurra diftahit amicus. 
. So far I have confidered the effedl of the Court 
fyftem, chiefly as it operates upon the executive 
Government^ on the temper of the people, and 
ba the happinefs of the Sovereign* It remains, 

F that 
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that we ftiould confider, with a little attentionv 
itjj operation upon Parliament. 

Parliament was indeed the great objedt of aH 
thefe politicks, the end at which they aimed^ 
as well as the inftttimeftt fty whidh they Were to 
operate. Bat, before Parliament could be made 
fubfervient to a f^ftem, by which it Was to be 
degraded from the dignity of a national council^ 
into a mere member of the Court, it muft be 
greatly changed from its original characflfer. 

Ih fpeaking of this body, I have n^y eye 
thiefty on the Houfe of Commons. I hope I 
Hiall be indulged in a few obfervations on the 
nature and charaiSter of that affembly ;- not with 
regard to its legal form and power ^ but to its 
fptritf and to the purgpfes it i^ meant to anfwer 
in the conftitution. 

The Houfe of Commons was fuppofed origi- 
nally to be no part of the fianding Government 
of this country. It was confidered as a controul, 
ifluing immediately from the people, and fpeedily 
to be refolved into the mafs from whence it 
arofe. In this refped: it was in the higher part 
of Government what juries are in the lowet. 
The capacity of a magiftrate being tranfitory, 
and that of a citizen permanent, the latter ca- 
pacity it was hoped would of courfe preponderate 
in all difcuflions,not only between the people and 
the (landing authority of the Crown, but between 
the people and the fleeting authority of the Houfe 
of Commons itfelf. It was hoped that, being of 
a middle nature between fubjeta: and Government, 
they would feel with a more tender and a nearer 

interefl 
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Jntercft every thing that concerned the peoplcj^ 
than the other remoter and more permanent parts 
bf Legiflature. 

Whatever alterations time and the necefTary 
accomnlodation of bufinefs may have introduced, 
ihis character can never be fuftained, unlefs the 
Houfe of Commons fliall be made to bear ibme 
ftamp of the aftual difpofitibn of the people at 
Wge. It would (aniong public misfortunes) be 
atl evil more natural and tolerable, that the 
Houfe of Commons fliould be infecStcd with 
every epidemical phfcnfy of the people, as this 
would indicate fome confanguinity, fome iym- 
pakhy of nature with their conftituents, than 
that they (hould in all cafes be wholly untouched 
by the opinions and feelings of the people out 
of doors. By this want of fympathy they would 
ieeafc to be an Houfe of Cdmmons. For it ia 
hot the derivation of the power of that Houfe 
from the people, which makes it in a diftinfl: 
fenfe their reprefcntative. The King is the re- 
ptefentative of the people 1 fo are the Lords t fcl 
are thejudges, Theyallare truftecs for the people, 
as well as the Cohimons ; becaufe no power is 
given for the fole fake of the holder ; and aU 
though Government certainly is an inftitution of 
Divine authority, yet its forms j and the perfons 
who adminifter it, all origihate from the people. 
A popular origin canfibt therefore be the eha- 
tafteriftical diftindtion of a popular reprefcntative. 
This belongs equally to^li parts of Government^ 
tnd in all forms. The virtue, fpirit, and eijTencc 
of a Houfe of Commons confifts in its being the 

F 2 cxprefs 
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cxprefs image of tBe feelings of the nation. 1*^ 
was not inftituted to be a controul upon the 
people, as of late it has been taught, by a? 
dodtrine of the moft pernicious tendency. It was 
defigned as a controul for the people. Other 
itiftitutions have been formed for the purpofe 
of checking popular exceffes ; and they are, I 
apprehend, fully adequate to their objedt. If not, 
they ought to be made fo. The Houfe of Com- 
mons, as it was never intended for the fupport of 
peace and fubordination, is- miferably appointed 
for that fervicc j having no ftrdtiger weapon thanr 
Its Mace, and no better officer than its Serjeant 
at Arms, which it can command of its own pro- 
per authority. A vigilant and jealous eye over 
executory and judicial magift racy > an anxious 
care of public money, an openncfs^ approach- 
ing towards faciKty, to pubKc complaint : thefe 
feem to be the true charafteriftics of an Houfe 
of Commons. But an addreffing Houfe of 
Commons, and a petitioning nation ; an Houfe of 
Commons full of confidence, wber^ the nation is 
plunged in defpair -, in the utmoft harmony with 
Minifters, whom the people regard with the 
utmoft abhorrence ; who vote thanks, when the 
pu blicopinion calls upon them for impeachments^ 
who are eager to grant, when the general voice 
demands account; who, in all difputes betweenr 
the people and Adminiftration, prefume againft 
thepeople; who punifti their diforders, but refufe 
%ven to enquire into the provocations to them; 
thisr is an unnatural, a monftrous ftate of thitigs 
in this conftitution. Such an Ailembly may be a 
' . ' great. 
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/great, wife, aweful Seriate ; but it is not to any 
jpopular purpofe an Houfe of Commons. This 
change from an immediate ftate of procuration 
and delegation to a courfc of adting as from 
original power^ is the way ki which all the 
5)opular magiftracies m the world have been 
perverted from their purpofes. It is indeed their 
^reateft andfometimes their iacuraWecorruption. 
For there is a material diftindlion between that 
•corruption by which particular points are carried 
againft reafon, (this is a thing which cannot Ikb 
'prevented by human wifdom, and is of lefs con- 
fequenpe) and the corruption of the principle 
itfelf. Forjthen the evil is notaccidental, but fet- 
.tled. The diftcmper becomes the natural habit. 

For my part, I ftiall be compelled to conclude 
-the principle of Padiameot to be totally cor- 
rupted, and therefore its ends entirely defeated., 
when I fee twx) fymptoms : iirft, ^ rule of indif- 
:Criminate fupport to all Minifters ; bccaufe this 
>deftroys the very end of Parliament as a controul, 
and is a general previous fan<9:ion to mifgovera- 
ment: and feqondly, the fetting up any clainis 
^dverfe to the right of free eledion ; for this 
-tends to fubvert the legal authority by which 
{the Houfe of Commons fits. 

I know that, fince the Revolution, along with 
many dangerous, many ufeful powers of Go- 
vernment have been weakened. It is abfolute- 
ly neceflary to have frequent recourfe to th^ 
Legiflature, Parliaments muft therefore i^ 
.every year, and for great part of the year. The 
4readful cjiforders pf frequent eleftions have al fp 

F 3 necefli^ted 
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jieccffilated a feptennial inftead of a trienoi^tl 
duration. Thcfc circumftanccs, 1 mean the 
conftant habit of authority, and the qnfrequency 
of clecftiDps, have tended very mu,ch to draw 
the Houfc of Commons towards the charatftec 
of a {landing Senate. It is a diforder which has 
arifen from the cure of greater diforders ; it has 
arifen from the extreme difficulty of reconciling 
liberty under a monarchical Qovernment, with 
external ftrength and with internal tranquil^ 
lity. 

- It is very clear that wc cannot free ourfelves 
entirely from this great inconvenience 5 but I 
would not increafe an evil, becaqfe I was not 
able to remove it ; and becaufe it was not in my 
power to keep the Houfe of Commons reli- 
gioully true to its firft principles, I would not 
argue for carrying it to a total oblivion of them. 
This has been the great fchcme of power in our 
time. They who will not conform their conduct 
to the public good, and cannot fupport it by the^ 
prerogative of the Crown, have adopted a new 
plan. They have totally abandoned the (battered 
and old-fafhioned fortrefs of prerogative, and 
made a lodgement in the ftrong-hold of Parlia- 
ment itfelf. If they have any evil defign to 
which there is^ no ordinary legal power com- 
menfurate, they bring it into Parliament. In 
Parliament the whole is executed from the bc- 
*ginning to the end. In Parliament the power of 
-©btaining their objeft is abfolute ; and the fafety 
in the proceeding perfeft; no rules to confine, 
no after reckonings to terrify. Parliamept 

cannot 
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^cannot with any great propriety punifli others, 
for things m which they thcmfelves have beea 
accomplices. Thus the controul of Parliament 
«pon the executory power is loft 5 becaufe Par- 
liament is made to partake in every confidergbl? 
a<Sk of Government- Impeachment^ that great 
guardian of the purity of the Conjiitutipn^ is itf, 
fiangir of being lofi^ even t$ the idea ofit^ 

By this plan iAveral important ends are anfwer^^ 
icd to the Cabal. If the authority of Parliament 
iupports it^I^ the credit of every aft of Governr 
TOcnt which they contrive^ is favcd 'j but if th* 
^6k be fo very odious that the whole ftrength of 
Parliament is Infuficient to recommend it, tbeni 
Parliament i^ itfelf diicredited; and this difcredi^ 
increafes more and more that indifference to the 
iX^nftitution^ which it is the conilant aini of its 
-enemies, by their abufe of Parliamentary powers, 
to render genpra,! among the people. Whenever 
P^Uament is perfviaded to a0ume the offices of 
executive Government^ it will }o{e all the coni- 
4idence, lov^^ and veneration, which it has ever 
cnJ0)ied whilii it was fuppofed the correSlive and 
fontroul of tht a<SUng powers of the State. This 
^vvould be the eveat, though its condu^ in fuc^ 
d peryeriion of its functions fhould be tolerably 
juft and n^pderate; but if it fhould be iniqui- 
;taus^ violenti full of pafljon, and full of faflion, 
>k would be cpnfidered as the moil intolerable of 
all the modes of tyranny. 

For a confiderable time this feparation of the 
j-eprefentatives froni their conflituents went on 
with a filer^t progrefs ; and had thpfe, who con- 

F 4 duded 
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dufled the plan for their total reparation, been 
perfons of temper and abilities any way equal to, 
the magnitude of their defign, the fuccefs would 
have bten infallible : but by their precipitancy 
they have laid it open in all its nakednefs ; the 
nation IS alarmed at it : and the event may not 
be pleafent to the contrivers of the fcheme. la 
the'laft feffion, the corps called the Kin^s friends 
ihade an hardy attempt all at once, to alter the 
right of ele£lion itfelfi to put it into the power 
Df the Houle of Commons to difable any perfon 
difagree^ble to them from fitting in iParliament, 
without any other rule than their own pleafurc ; 
to make incapacities, either general for defcrip- 
tions of men, or particular for individuals; and 
to take into their body, perfons who avowedly 
had never been chofen by the majority of legal elec- 
tors, nor agreeably to any known rule of law. 

Ther arguments upon which this claim wa$ 
founded and combated, are not my bufinefs here. 
Never has a fubjeft been more amply and more 
learnedly handled, nor lipori one fide in my 
opinion more fatisfadtorily ; they who arc not 
convinced by what is already written would not 
receive con viftion though one arofefrom the dead. ^ 

I too'have thought on this fubjedl : but my 
purpofe here, is only to confider it as a part oif 
the favourite project of Government; to bbfervc 
on the motives which led to it \ and to trace its 
political confequences. 

A violent rage for the punifliment of Mr. 
Wilkes was the pretence of the whole. Thfs 
gentleman^ by fetting himfelf ftrongly in c^'p6- 

fitioa 
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fition to the Court Cabal, had become at once an 
objeft of their perfecution, and of the popular 
favour. The hatred of the Court Party purfur 
ing, and the countenance of the people proteSing 
him, it very foon became not at all a queftioa 
on the man, but a trial of ftrenglh between the 
two parties. The advantage of the viftory in this 
particular conteft was the prefent, but not the 
only, nor by any means the principal, objed. 
Its operation upon the charafter of the Houfe of 
Commons was the great point in view. The 
point to be gained by the Cabal was this ; that 
a precedent (hould be eftabliftied, tending to (hew, 
Uhat the favour of the People was not Jo Jure a 
road ai the favour of the Court even to popular 
honours and popular trufls. A ftrenuous refiftance 
to every appearance of lawlefs power i a fpirit of 
independence carried to fome degree of enthu- 
iiafm \ an inquifitive character to difcover, and a 
bold one to difplay, every corruption and every 
error pf Government; thefe are the qualities 
iwhich recommend a man to a feat in the Houfe 
of Commons, in open and merely popular elec- 
tions. An indolent and fubmiffive difpofition ; 
a difpofition to think charitably of all the aftions 
of men in power, and to live in a mutual in- 
tercourfe of favours with them ; an inclination 
rather to countenance a ftrong ufe of authority, 
than to bear any fort of licentioufnefs on the part 
of the people; thefc are unfavourable qualities in 
^n open elcdlion for Members of Parliament. 

The in'ftind: which carries the people towards 
the choice of the former, is juftified by rcafon; 

bccaufjp 
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Ibecaufe a o^n of iuch a chai^f r« even id itf 
cxorbitancief , doc^ not dir^iftJy contradi^ the 
purpofei^ of a fcuftj the eod pf which is a^oatrou} 
on power. Xhe latter charaiSter, even when it i$ 
^ot in i<s cxU^m^$ will eicec»te thip truft but very 
impcrfe<aiy,; and, if deviating t# the leaft exceife^ 
will ceriainljT fryftrate ii^fteadof forw^^ding thf 
|}urpoies of a controul 00 .G^overnment. Bu|: 
when the Houfe of Comnaons was to be n^w 
modelled^ this principle wa^ not only to be 
changed but reverfed. Whilftaiiy errours com- 
mitted in Aipport of power wefe left to the law^ 
with every advantage of favourabie coaflrnftion^ 
Kof mitigation, nfldfinally of pardon j all/pyqeflcs 
<ui the fide of liberty, or in pijrftit of popwlar 
favour, or in defence of popular rights and pri«- 
vileges, wer< not pnly %q be jpunifljed by the 
rigour of the koown law^ but by a Sfcretionary, 
proceeding which brought Qnthelofsoftbepopu* 
ilar ol>je£t itfe^\ Popukrity was t6 be rendered, 
if not dire^ly penaJ, at Icail highly dangerous. 
The favour of the pcq^le might lead even to a 
diiqualification of reprefenting thefQ# Their 
cdium might become, (Irain^ through the me* 
dium of two or three conflru<3:ion5, the oceans of 
iitting as the truftee of all that was 4iear to them- 
This is punifliing the offence in the offending 
part. Until this time, the opinion of the people, 
through the power of an Affcmbly, ftill in fome 
iott popular, led to the greateft honours and 
emoluments in the gift of the Crown. Now the 
principle is reverfed 1 and the favour of the 
Court i$ the only iure way of obtaining and 

holding 
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^lolditig thofe honours which ought to be in the 
^ifpofal of the people. 

It iignifies very little how this niatter may be 
qoibbled away. Example, the only argument 
pf effcQ. in civil life, demDnftrates the truth of 
mypropofition. Nothing can alter my opinion 
'ponocriiing the pernicious tendency. of this exv 
ample, until J fee fome man fpr his indiscretion la 
ithc fupport of power, for his yiolent and intemr 
perate fervility, rendered incapable of fitting in 
Parliament* Fpr as it now ftands, the fault of 
pverftraining popular qualities, and, irregularly 
if you pieafe, aiZertiqg popular privileges^ has lea 
to difquaiification ; the oppofite fsiult never has 
produced the flighted: puniihmentt Reiiftance to 
power, has fhut the door of the Hou£e of Com-« 
mons to one man ; obfequioufnefs and fervility^ 
to none. 

Not that I would encourage popular 4ifi>rder, 
or any diibrder. But I would leave fuch of&nces 
to the law, to be puniihed in meafiire and pro»< 
portion. The laws of this country are for the 
moft part conftituted, and wifely fo, for the ge^- 
peral ends of Government, rather than for the 
prefervation of our particular liberties. Whatever 
therefore is done in fupport of liberty, by per- 
ions not' in public truft, or not ai^ng merely 
in that truft, is liable to be more or lefs out 
pf the ordinary courfe of the lawj and the law 
itfelf is fufficient to animadvert upon it with 
great feverity. Nothing indeed can hinder that 
fevere letter from crufliing us, except the tempe^ 
ramems it naay receive from a trial by jury. But 

if 
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if the habit prevails oi going beyond the law^ and 
fuperfeding this judicature, of carrying offences, 
*eal or fuppofed, into the legiflative bodies, who 
ihall eftablifti themfelves into courts of criminal 
equity {fo the Star Chamber has been called by 
Xord Bacon), all the evils of the &tar Chamber 
«re revived. A large and liberal conftrufkionin 
jafcertaining offences, and a difcretionary power 
•in puniftiing Ahem, is the idea of criminal equity ; 
vhich 16 in truth a monfter in Jurifprudence. 
It fignifies nothing whether a court for this pur- 
pofe be ^ Committee of jCouncil, ■of an Houfe of 
Commons, or an Houfe of Lords ; ,the liberty of 
the fubjedt will be equally fubverted by it. The 
true end and purpofe of that Houfe of Parliament 
which entertains ibch a juriCdidion will be de^ 
ilroyed by it, 

I will not believe, what no other man living 
.bdieves, that Mr. Wilkes was puniflied for the 
indecency of his publications, or the impiety of 
'his ranfacked clofet. If he had fallen in a com- 
rmonllaughtisr of libellers and blafphemer^, Icould 
w^ll believe that nothing more was meant than 
was pretended. But when I fee that, for years 
together, full as impious, and perhaps nnore dan^ 
gerous writings to religion tind virtue and order, 
have not been puniflied, northeir authorsdifcoun- 
.tenaziced; that the moft audacipus libels on 
Royal Majefty have paffed without notice ; that 
the moft trcafonable invedtives againft the laws, 
liberties, and conftitution of the country, have 
not met with the ilightefl: animadverfion ; I muft 
coofiderthis as a fliocking and fhamelefs pretence. 

Never 
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Never did an envenomed fcurrility again ft every 
thing facrcd and civil, public and private, rage 
through the kingdom with fuch a furious and 
unbridled licence. All this while the peace of the 
nation. muft be ftiaken, to ruin one libeller, and 
to tear from the populace a fingle favourite. 

Nor is it that vice merely fkulks in an obfcure 
and contemptible impunity. Does not thepublick 
behold with indignation, perfons not o»ly gene- 
rally fcandalous in their lives, but the identical 
perfons who, by their fociety, their inftrudion^ 
their example, their encouragement, have drawa 
this man into the very faults which have furniftx- 
ed the Cabal with a pretence for his perfecution,» 
loaded with every kind of favour, honour, and. 
diftiniflion, which a Court can beftow I Add 
but the crime of fervility {^ih^fcedum crimen fer- 
vitutis) to every other crime, and the whole, 
mafs is immediately tranfmuted into virtue, and 
becomes the juft fubjedt of reward and honour,. 
When therefore I refled: upon this method pur-» 
fued by the Cabal in diftributing rewards and' 
puniflxxnents, I muft conclude that Mr. Wilkes, 
is the objed: of perfecution>. not on account of 
what he has done in common with others who 
are theobjeds of reward, but for that in which 
be differs from many of them : that he is pur- 
fued for the fpirited difpofitions which are blend- 
ed with his vices ; for his unconquerable firm-, 
nefs, for his refolute, indefatigable, ftrenuous 
refiftance againft oppreffion. 

In this cafe, therefore, it vyas not the man that 
was .to.be puniflicd, nor his faults that were to be 

difcoun- 
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diicountenanced. Dppofition tb ads of power wal 
to be marked by a kind bf civil profcriptibn. The 
^pukrity which (hould arife from foch an op^ 
pofition was to be ihewn tinable to protect it. 
The qualities by M^hich coi&rt is made to the 
peopliCj were to render every fault inexpiable i, 
^nd every error irretrievable; The qualities by 
^hich court is tiiade to powet-, y)^tTt to cover and 
to fandlify every thing. He that will have a fare 
and honourable feat in the Hotjfe of Commons, 
inad take care how he adventures tb cultivate 
popular qualities ; otherwife he may remember 
the old maxim> Breves et infaujios populi Romani 
amores. If, therefore> a purfuit of popularity 
expofe a man to greater dangers than a difpofi- 
lion to fervility, the principle which is the life 
and foul of popular elections will perifh out of 
the conftitution* 

It behoves the people df England to cohfider 
hbw the Houfc of Comttlohs under the operatiort 
of thefe examples muftof neccffity be conftituted. 
On the fide of the Court will be, all honours, 
offices, emoluments ; every fort of perfonal gra-. 
tification to avarice or vanity i and, whttt is of 
more moment to moft gentlemen, the means of 
growing, by innumerable petty fervices to indi- 
viduals, into a fprfcading intereft in their country; 
On the other hand, let us fuppofe a perfon tin-^ 
connected with the Court, and in oppofition 16 
its fyftem. For his own perfon, tto office, or 
emolument, or title; no promotion^ ecclefiaflicali 
or civil, or military, or naval, ,for children^ or 

brothers^ 
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hrothett, of kindred. In vain an expiring 
intercft in a borough calls for offices, or fmall 
livings, for thecblldren of mayors, and aldermen,, 
ahd capital burgefles. His Court rival has thcnr 
all. He can do an infinite number of adts of 
generofity and kindneft, and even of public ipi-* 
rit. He Can 'procure indemnity from (5piarfers» 
He Can procure advantages in trade. He can 
get pardons for offences. He can obtain a thou- 
fand favours, and avert a thoufand evils. He 
may, while he betrays every valuable intcrefl 
of the kingdom, be a bencfaftor,. a patron, st 
father, a guardian angel, to his borough. The 
unfortunate independent member has nothing to 
offtTy but harlh refufal, or pitiful excufe, or 
defpondent reprefentation of an hopdcfs intereft. 
fixcept from his private fortune, in which he 
may De equalled, perhaps exceeded, by his Court 
competitor^ he has no way of fliewing any one 
good quality, or o( making a finglc friend. In;* 
the rfoufc, he votes for ever in a difpirited 
minority. If he fpeaks, the doors are locked. 
A body of loquacious place-men go out to tell 
the world, that all he aims at, is to get into office. 
If he has not the talent of elocution, which is the 
cafe of many as wife and knowing men as any iti 
the Houfe, he is liable to all thefe inconveni- 
encies, without the eclat which attends upon any 
tolerably fucccfsful exertion of eloquence. Can 
we conceive a more difcoiiraging poft of duty 
than this ? Strip it of the poor reward of popu- 
larity; fuffer cv^n the cxcelTes committed in 
2 defence 
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defence of the popular intcreft, to become a 
ground for the majority of that Houfc to form a 
difqualification out of the line of the law, and at, 
their pleafure, attended not only with thelofs of 
the franchife, but with every kind of perfonal 
diigrace*— If this (hall happen^ the people of this 
kingdom may be aflured that they cannot be 
firmly or faithfully fcrved by any man. It is 
out of the nature of men and things that they 
ihould ; and their prefumption will be equal to 
their folly, if they expedt it^ The power of the 
people, within the laws, riivift fhew itfelf fuiEH- 
cient to proteQ: every reprefentative in the ani- 
mated performance of his duty, or that duty 
cannot be performed. The Hpiife of Commpns 
can never be a controul on other parts of Go- 
vernment unlefs they are controuled themielves 
by their cbnftituents ; and unlefs thefe confti- 
tuents poflefs fome right in the choice of tfiat 
Houfe, which it is not in the power of that 
Houfe to take away. If they fuffcr this power 
of arbitrary incapacitation to ftand, they have 
utterly perverted every other power of the Houfe 
of Commons. The late proceeding, 1 will not 
fay, is contrary to law; it muji be fo ; for the 
power which is claimed- cannot, by any poffibi- 
lity, be a legal power in any limited member of 
Government. 

The power which they claim, of declaring, 
incapacities, would not be above the juft claims of 
a final judicature, if they had not laid it down as 
a leading principle, that they had no rule in the 
cxercife of this claim, but thfeir own difcrefion^ 

Not 
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Not one of their abettors has crcr uncfertakeh tb 
aflign the principle of unfitnefs, the fpecies or 
degree of delinquency, on which the Houfe df 
Commons will expel, nor the mode of proceed^ 
ing upon it, nor the evidence upon which it is 
eftablifhed. The direft confeqqence of which 
is, that the firft franchife of an Englifliman, and 
that on which all the reft vitalfy depend, is to 
be forfeited for fome oflfencc which no mart 
knows, and which is to be proved by no knowA 
rule whatfoever of legal evidence. This is fb 
inomalous t6 our whole conftitution, that I will 
venture to fay, the moft trivial right which the 
fubjecfl claims, never was, nor can be, forfeited 
in luch a manner. 

The wtole of their ufurpatiori is eftablifhed 
upon this method of argulflg. We do not mak^ 
laws. No ; we do not contend for this poweri 
We only declare law ; and, as we afe a tribunal 
both competent and fupreme, what we declare t6 
be law becomes law, although it fliould nothave 
been fo before. Thus the circumftance of having^ 
no appeal horn their jurifdiftion is made to imply 
that they have no rule in the exercife of it i thtf 
judgement docs not derive its validity from its 
conformity to the law; but prepofteroufly thd 
law is made to attend on the judgemerxt ; and 
the rule of the judgement is no other than thd 
Gccqfional will oftbi Houfe. An ^arbitrary difcre^ 
tion leads, legality follows 5 Which is juft thtt 
Very nature and defcrlption of a Icgiflati^c ad:. 

This claim iti their hands was no baorreh th^oiy. 
It wai purftfc^ iruo its utm6ft ca^cquence^; and 

O a dangeroqs 
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a (Ungerous principle has begot a correfpondent 
jfTzAiCc. A fyftefliatic fpirit has beea fhewik 
upon botii jp^cs. The eleftors of IVTiddlefex 
chofe a peribn whom the Houfe of Commons 
had voted incapable; and the Houfe of Commons 
has taken in a member whom the eledlors of 
Middlefcx had not chofen. By a conftrudion 
on that legiflative power which had been aflum- 
cd, they declared that the true legal fenfe of the 
county was contained in the minority, on that 
ocaafion ; and might, on a refiftance to a vote of 
incapacity, be contained in any minority. 

When any conftrudlion of law goes againft 
the fpirit of the privilege it was meant to fupport, 
it is a vicious conftrudtion. It is material to us 
to be reprcfented really and hna Jide^ and not 
in forms, in types, and (hadows, and fidtions of 
law. The right of ele<ftion was not eftablifhed 
jnerely as a matter of form ^ to fatisfy fbme 
picthod and rule of technical reafbning ; it was 
not a principle which might fubftitute a T^itiu$ 
or a Maevius^ a yobn Doe or Richard Roe, in 
the place of a man fpecially chofen ; not a prin- 
ciple which was juft as well fatisfied with one 
plan as with another. It is a right, the cfFedt of 
which is to give to the people, that man, and tJbat 
man only, whom by their voices, aftually, not 
conftrudtively given, they declare that they 
know, cfteem,^lbve, and truft. This right is a 
matter within thefr.owh power of judging and 
feeling \ not an ens rationis and creature of law \ 
not can thofe devices, by whicH any thing dfc is 
fijbilituted in the place of fiicH an adtual choice 

anfwcr 
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anfwer in the leaft degree the eridof repre£enta^ 
tion. :. ' .• r ' ' 

I know that the courts . qF . law. have made . j98 
ftrained conftru<3ions in other cafejs. Sucfais the 
cpnftrq<aionin<:omniop recoveries. Theimeithod 
of conftruftion which in that cafe gtvcs^ tathe 
perfons in renxainder, rfor their {ociiiity tnd^re^ 
prefentative, the door-keeper, cryor^tir fweeper 
of the Court, or fonje other (hadowy h&ia^ 
without fubftance or efFeft, is a ££bioi» of a very 
coarfe texture. This wa$ however frifiered^/by 
the acquiefcence of the whole kingdom,, forages}: 
becaufc the evafion of the, old ftatutc oftWdft** 
mipfter, which authorifed perpetuitie5,Jhad mor& 
ie0& and utility than the law which was evadedi 
But an attempt to turn the right of eledtion into 
fuch a farce and mockery as a fictitious fine and 
recpvery, will, I hope, have another fate; hccaufe 
the laws which give it are infinitely dear to us/ 
and the cvafion is infinitely contemptible. > 

.The people indeed have been told, that thid 
power of difcrctionary difqualification is .veiled 
in hands that they may truft, and who will befure 
not to abufe it to their prejudice. Until Iifind: 
ibmething in this argument difieringfrooi thatoa 
which every mtKje of defpotUm has been defender 
edj. I (hall not be inclfned to pay it any gre^fc 
compliment. The people are fatiafied to . itVifb 
therofelves with the exewife of thdir own privi^ 
leges, and do not defire this kind intervention of 
the Houfe of Commons tq free them froiB theii 
burthen. Thfy are certainly ip. thciiight They i 
ought not tp truft the Houfe of Commons with i 

' G a^ powef 
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|>ower over their firanchiii^s : becaufe the confti- 
tution, which placed two other co-ordinate 
powers to controul it/repofed no fuch confidence 
ih' that body. It were a folly well deferving 
&mtode for its punilhment, to be full of confi* 
deAce where the laws are full of diflruft; and to 
l^ve td aii Hottfeof Commons» arrogating to its 
fcit reiblution the moft harfh and odious part of 
legiflatiye authority/ that degree of fubmiflion 
ydbich is du^ only to thef Legiflature itfelf. 

When the Hotffe of Commons, in an endeavour 
to obtain new advantages at the expence of the 
eiher orders of the State, for the benefit of the 
CSmmhnsat large ^ have purfued ftrong meafures; 
if it were not juft, it was at leaft natural, that 
the conftiiuents (hould connive at all their pro- 
ceedings I bec&fe we were ourfelves ultimately 
to picofit. But #hen this fubmiflion is urged to 
ysi, ia a conteft between the reprefcntativcs and 
ourfelves, and wherd nothing can beput into their 
fcale which is not laiken from bufs, they fancy u'is 
to be children when they tell us they are our re- 
prcfentatives/out own flefti and blood, and that 
iih tHe'ftripes they give us are for our good. 
fht^^txf dfefipe of that bo4y tc^ have fuch a 
trnft.^]contrary to law repofed in them, (hews 
dwtthey are ^lOt Worthy of it. ' They certainly 
wiftrajkiie )t; beetle all ^isen po^fied of an 
UQcbuftrouted dl&retionary power leading to the 
a^UDdi&m4nt and prbfit of their own bodiy 
han^ always HtbtiM it t imd lit^ no particular 
fandity iti our tim«^ t^ t id at ^1 likely, by a 
r -.. ■-'- ;:J i!' . : .. miraculous 
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miraculous operation^ to overrole th6 qai|fi& of 
nature. \ - ' 

But wc muft purpofcly (hut our eyes, if , W8 
confider this matter merely as a conteft between' 
the Houfe of Commons and* the Eledors. Thj$ 
true conteft is between the Ele^ors of the kingf- 
dona and the Crown; the CroWn affing.By ah 
inftrumental Houfe of Cofhmons. It is pr^ifely 
the fame/ wbethff the Minifters of thd Crown 
can difqualify by a dependent Houfe of ^Cem« 
mons^ or by a dependent court of Star Chamber, 
or by a dependent court of King's Bench. If 
once Members of Pafliameftt dan be practically 
convinced, that they do not depend on the af^* 
fedion or opinion of the people for their political' 
being, they will give themfelve^ over, without 
erven an appearance of reibrve^ to the influence 
i}£ die Court. 

Indeed, a Parliament unconneded with the 
people, is eflential to a Miniftry unconneded- 
wiih the people ; and therefore thofe who faw 
through what mighty difficulties the interior 
Miaiftry waded, and the exterior were dragged, 
in this bufinefs, will conceive of what prodigi- 
ous importance, the new corps of Khig'i men 
held this principle of occafional and perfonal in- 
capacitation, to the whole body of their dcfign. 

When the Houfe of Commons was thus made 
ro confider itielf as the mafter of its conftituents, 
there wanted but one thing to fecure that Houfe 
^inft all poffible future deviation towards po- 
. pularky i ^ti unlimited fund of money to be laid 
out according^ tibe pkafureof the Court. 
^ 9 3 To 
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'1, ,Tft Complw© the fcheme of bringing our Conrt 
toarefemblance to the neighbouring Monarchies, 
it was neceflary, in eBTed, to dcftroy thofe ap- 
propriatipnis of fevenue^ which feem to limit the 
pr/fperty, a^ the other Uws had done the powers, ^ 
cf the Crpwn-\ An opportunity for this pur- 
jjofe was takenjt upon an application to Parlia- 
ment for payme^nt of the debts of the Civil Lift ; 
\yl^ijch in 1769, had amounted to 513,000/. Such 
application had been made upon former occa-* 
fioasi but to do it in- the former manner would 
bj npm(9ans anfwer the prefcnt purpofe. 

,,.WhscBever the Crown had come to the Com^ 
roons to defire a fupply for the difcharging of 
debts due on the Civil Lift ; it was always ;afked 
and granted, with one of the three following qua- 
lifications; fometimes with all of them. Either 
it was ftated, that the revenue had been diverted . 
from jits purpofes by Parliament : or that thofe 
duties had fallen (hortof the fum for which they 
were given by Parliament, and that the intention^ 
of the Legiilature had not been fulfilled : or that 
the money required to difchargc the Civil Lift 
debt, was to be raifed chargeable on the Civil Lift 
duties. In the reign of Queen Anne, the Crown 
was found in debt. The lefTening and granting 
away fome part of her revenue by Parliament 
was alledged as the caufeof that debt^ and pleaded 
as an equitable ground, fuch it certainly wae, for 
difcharging it. It does not appear that the duties 
which were then applied to the ordinary Govern-^ 
ment produced clear above 580^000/. a year ; 
becaufe, when they were afterwards granted to 

George 
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George the Firft, 120,000 /. was added, to com- 
plete the whole to 700,000 /. a year. Indeed it 
was then aflerted, and, I have no doubt, truly,^ 
that for many years the net produce did not' 
amount to above 550,000/. The Queen's ex* 
traordinary charges were befides very confider;* 
able ; equal, at lead, to any we have known ia 
our time. The application to Parliaaient was 
not for an abfolute grant of money ; but to em* 
power the Queen to raife it by borrowing upon 
the Civil Lift funds. 

The Civil Lift debt vvas twice paid in the 
reign of George the Firft. The money was 
granted upon the fame plan which. had been 
feUowed in the reign of Queen Anne. The Civil 
Lift revenues were then mortgaged for the fum 
to be raifed, and ftood charged with the rahfcfai 
of their own deliverance. 

George the Second received an addition to 
his Civil Lift. Duties were granted for the pur* 
pofe of railing 800,000 /. a year. It was not 
until he had reigned nineteen years, and after 
the laft rebellion, that he called upon Parliament 
for a difcharge of the Civil Lift debt. The ex- 
traordinary charges brought on by the rebellion, 
account fully for the neceflities of the Crown. 
However, the extraordinary charges of Govern- 
ment were not thought a ground fit to be relied 
on. - 

A deficiency of the Civil Lift duties for fevcral 
years before, was ftated as the principal, if not the 
lole, ground on which an application to Par- 
liament could be juftified. About this time the 

G 4 produce 
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produce of thefc duties hsid fallen pretty low ^ 
^nd even upon an average of the whole reign 
t"hey never produced 800,000/. a year clear to 
tl^Treafury. 

* ThatPrinc? reigned fourteen years afterwards ; 
not oply po hew demands, were made ; but with 
fo much good order >yere his r?veni^es and ex- 
yences regulated, that, although many parts of 
the*eftabli{hment of the Court were upon a larger 
and more liberal fcale than th^ey have been fince, 
tliere teas a confiderable fum in hand, on his 
4sceaf?, aqipunting to about 170,000/. appli- 
cafble to tjie fervice of the Civil. I^ift of his pr^fent, 
|i(lajcftj^. S^that^ if this Reign commenced wit|i 
^greater charge than ufual» there was enough, 

f' 1 more than enough, abijncfently tq fupply all 
ejctr^ojdij^ry expence, . 'That the Civil Lift. 
Ihould liave lieen exceeded in, $he two former 
r^igl^s, efpedally ia the, f^iga ol" Geprge theFirilf 
was not at ajl furprizing.. His revenuf was but 
700,000/. annually J irit?iyer product fo m\>cK 
clear. TheprbdigicwsapH dangefdus ditaiFcflioii 
to the very being of the eft;aj[)fhhiT^n.tf, and the 
caufc of a Pretender then poyi^erfuUy abetted 
from ahroad, produced many 4en?.a.nds of an ex-, 
tljaordinary nature both abroad and i^t hoxne^J 
Much' managenient and great cxpences w^ 
necefl^ry-. But the thtone of no Priwe has, i^ooi^ 
upon more un(haken foundations than that Qt 
his. prefent Majefty. ., ^ 

To have exceeded the fum given fqr Jt^^f^ivli, 
Lift, and tb have incurred a debt without Tpecial'' 
authority of Parliament, wa§, irimajade, a cri- 

romal 
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mioal aA : as fuch» Minifters ought naturaUj 
rather to have withdrawn it from the infpedlion^ 
than to have expofed it Co the fcrutiny, of Par* 
liamcnt. Certainly they ought, of themfelves, 
officioufly to have come armed 'with every fort 
of argument, which, by explaining, could cx- 
cufe, a matter in itfelf of prefumptive guilt. But 
the terrors of the Houfe of Commons arc no 
longer for Minifters. 

On the other hand, the peculiar character of 
the Houfe of Commons, as truftee of the public 
purfe, would have led them to call with a 
punflilious folicitude for every public account, 
and to have examined into them with the moft 
rigorous accuracy. 

^ The capital ufe of an account is, that the reality 
of the charge, the reafon of incurring it, and the 
juftice and neceifity of difcharging it, (hould all 
appear antecedent to the payment* No man ever 
pays fii^ft, and calls for his account afterwards ; 
becaufe he would thereby let out of his hands 
the principal, and indeed only effef^ual, means of 
compelling a full and fair one. But, in national 
bufmeis, there is an additional reafon for a pre« 
vioas produdion of every account. It is a check, 
perhaps the only one, upon a corrupt and pro- 
digal ufe of public money. An account after 
payment is to no rational purpofe an account. 
However, the Houfe of Commons thought all 
thefe to be antiquated principles j they were of 
opinion, that the moft Parliamentary way of 
proceeding was, to pay firft what the Court^ 
thought proper to demand^ and to take its chance 

for 
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for an examination into accounts at Tome time of 
greater leifure. 

The nation had fettled 800,000/. a year oa 
the Crown, as fufficient for the fupport of its 
dignity, upon thecftimate of its own Minifters. 
When Minifters came to Parliament, and faid 
that this allowance had not been fufficient for the 
pnrpofe, and that they had incurred a debt of 
500,000/. would it not have been natural for 
Parliament firft to have afked, how, and by 
what means, their appropriated allowance came 
to be infufficient ? Would it not have favoured 
of fome attention to juftice, to have fcen in what 
periods of Adminiftration this debt had been 
originally incurred ; that they might difcover^' 
and, if need were, animadvert on the perfons who 
were found the moft culpable? To put their 
hands upon fuch articles of expenditure as they 
thought improper or exceffive, and to fecure, inr 
future, againft fuch mifapplication or exceeding f 
Accounts for any other purp6fes are but a mat- 
ter of curiofity, and no genuine Parliamentary 
objeft. All the accounts which could anfwer any 
Parliamentary end were refufed, or poftponed by 
previous qucftions. Every idea of prevention 
was rejefted, as conveying an improper fufpigion 
of the Minifters of the Crown. 
; When every leading account had been refufed, 
many others were granted with fufficient facility. 

But with great candour alfo^ the Houfe was 
informed, that hardly any of them could be ready 
until the next fcffion ; fome of them perhaps not 
fo loon. But, in order firmly to eftablifti the 

precedent 
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precedent oi payment previous to account^ and to 
form it into a fettled rule of the Houfe, the god' 
in the niachine was brought down, nothing lefs 
than the wonder-working Lani^ of Parliament. 
It was alledged, that it is the law of Parliament, 
when any. demand comes from the Crown, that 
the Houfe muft go immediately into the Com-% 
mittee of Supply; in which Committee it was 
allowed, that the produdion and examination of 
accounts would be quite proper and regular. It 
was therefore carried, that they fhould go into 
the Committee without delay, and without ac« ' 
counts, in order to examine with great order 
and regularity things that could not poHibly 
come before them. After this ftroke of orderly 
and Parliamentary wit and humour, they went 
into the Committee ; and very generoufly voted 
the payment. 

There was a circumftance in that debate too 
remarkable to be overlooked. This debt of the 
Civil Lift, was all along argued upon the fame 
footing as a debt of the State^ contracted upon 
national authority. Its payment was urged as 
equally prefling upon the public faith andhonour : 
and when the whole year's account was ftated, 
in what is called The Budget^ the Miniftry valued 
themfelves on the payment of fo much public 
debt, juft as if they had difcharged 500,000/. of 
navy or exchequer Jbills. Though, in truth, their 
payment, from the Sinking Fund, of debt which 
was never contradted by Parliamentary authority, 
was, Jo all intents and purpofes, £> much debt 
iHcarred.^JBut fuch is the prcient notion of public - 

credit, 
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credit^ and payment of debt* No wonder that it 
prodiuies foch effeds. 

, Nor was the Houfe at all more attentive to a 
provident fecBrity againft future, than it had been 
toa vindi£tiveretrofpe£kto paft, mifmanagements* 
I ibould have thought indeed that a Minifteriai 
promiie^ during their own continuance in office, 
might have been given, though this would have 
been but a poc^ fecurity for the pubUck. Mr* 
Pelhatn gave fuch an aflurance, and he kept hia 
word. But nothing wasxapable of extortingfrom 
our Miniflers any ^hing which had the leaft re*- 
femblance to a promife of con6nrng the expences 
of theCivil Lift within the limits which had been 
fettled by Parliament. This refcrve of theirs I look 
upon to be equivalent to the cleareft declara*t!i6n» 
that they were refolved upon a dDiitrary ctourfe* 

However, to put the matter beyond all doubts 
in tjie Speech from the Throne,, after thanking 
Parlianicnt for the relief fo liberally granted, the 
Minifters inform the two Houfes, that they will 
endeavour to confine the expences of the Civil 
Government — within what limits, think you ? 
thofe which the law had prefcribed? Not ill the 
Icaft— •* fuch limits as the honour of the: Crown 
•* can peffibly admit.'* 

Thus they cftabliftied an^^^/r^rX ftaodard for 
that dignity which Parliahsent had defkied and 
limited: to z legal ftandard. They gave them-* 
f^ives^ under the lax and indeterminate idea of the 
honour of tbrCrowUy a fuU^lboie &>r^t manner 
of diflipatioo, and all manpferof confuption . Tjhis 
ar bitf^rjT Ai^ndard they were iiot aftaid-taliold 
• ^ out 
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out to both Houfes ; while an idle and onopera* 
five A€t of Parliament* eftimating the dignity 
of the Crown at 800*000/, and confining it to 
that fum* adds to the nonxber of obiblete ftatutes 
which load the Hielves of libraries without any 
fort of advantage to the people. 

After this proceeding, I iuppofe that no man 
can be (o weak as to think that the Crown is 
limited to any fettled allowance whatfoever. For 
if theMiniftry has 800*000/. a year by the law of 
the land ; ^nd if by the law of Parliament all the 
debts which exceed it are to be paid previous to 
the production of anyaccount; Iprefume that this 
is equivalent to an income with no other limits 
than the abilities of the fubje£t anci the modera- 
tion of the Court ; that is to fay* it is fuch an 
income as is poiTefled by every abfelute Monarcb 
in Europe. It amounts* as a perfon of great abi- 
lity faid in the debate* to an unlimited power of 
drawing upon the Sinking Fund. Its effe& on 
the public credit of this kingdom muft be obvi- 
ous; for in vain is the Sinking Fund the great 
buttrefs of all the reft* if it be in the power ot the 
Miniftry to rcfort to it for the payniient of any 
debts which they may choofe to incur* under the 
name of the Civil Lift* and through the medium 
of a Commitlne* which thinks lifdf obliged by 
law to vote fupplies without any other account 
than that of tne mere cxiftence of the debt. 

Fiv9 hundred thoufand pounds is* a ferious fum* 

But it is nothing to the pt^li^ec principle upon' 

which the fum was voted ; a principle that may 

Ijji wdil called, tbe fruitful motbir of an hundred 

^ tnort^ 
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m^f- Neither is the damage to public credit of 
very great confequence> when compared . wth 
that which refults to public morals and to the 
iafety of the conftitution, from the exhauftlefs 
mine of corruption opened by the precedent^ and 
to be wrought by the princip^, of the late pay- 
ment of the debts of the Civil Lift. The power 
of difcretionary difqualification by one law of 
Parliament, and the neceffity of paying every debt 
of the Civil Lift by another law of Parliament, if 
fufFered to pafs unnoticed, muft eftablifh fuch a. 
fund of rewards and terrors as will make Parlia- 
ment the heft appendage and fupport of arbitrary 
power that ever was invented by the wit of man. 
This is felt. The quarrel is begun between the 
Reprefentatives and the People. The Court 
FaOion have at length committed them. 

In fuch a ftrait the wifcft may well be per- 
plexed, and the boldeft ftaggered. The circum- 
uances are in a great meafure new. We have 
hardly any land-marks from the wifdom of our 
anceftors, to guide us. At beft we can only follow 
the fpirit of their proceeding in other cafes. I 
know the diligence with which my obfcrvations 
on our public disorders have been made ; I am 
very fure of the integrity of the motives on which 
they are publiftied : I cannot be ^ffiMy confi- " 
dent in any jJan for the abfolute cure of thofe 
diforders, or for their certain future prevention. 
My aim is to ^)ring this matter into more public 
difcuffipn. Let.thcfagacity of others work upon' 
it. It is not uncommon for medical writers to 

dffcribe 
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defcribe hiftoriea qf difeaies very accurately, on 
whofe cure thqr can fay but very little. 

The firft ideas which generally fuggcft them« 
fclves, for the cure of Parliamentary diforders, 
are, to (horten the duration of Parliaments; and 
to difqualify all, or a great numb.er of placemen, 
from a feat in the Houfe of Commons. What- 
ever efficacy there may be in thofe remedies, I 
am fure in the prcfent ftate of things it is impof- 
fible to apply them. A reftoration of the right 
of free election is a preliminary indifpenfable to 
every other reformation. What alterations ought 
afterwards to be made in the conftitution, is a 
matter of deep and difficult refearch. 

If I wrote merely to plea/e the popular palate, 
it would indeed be as little troublefome to me 
as to another, to extol thefe remedies, fo famous 
in (peculation, but to whigh their greatcft ad- 
mirers have never attempted ferioufly to refort in 
pradice. I confefs then, that I have no fort of 
reliance upon either a Triennial Parliament, or a 
Place-bill. With regard to the former, perhaps it 
might rather ferve to counteradt, than to promote 
the ends that are propofed by it. To fay nothing 
pf the horrible diforders among the people attend- 
ing frequent eleftions, Ifliould be fearful of com- 
mitting, every three years, the independent gentler 
men of the country intoaconteft with theTrea- 
fury. It is eafy to fee which of the rcontending* 
parties would be ruined firft. Whoever has taken 
a citreful view of public proceedings, ,fo as tp, 
endeavour to ground his fpeculations oh his ck* 
periehce, muft have obferved how prodigioufly 

^ greater 
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greater thcpower of Miniftiyisin thefirft arid laft 
feffion of a rarliament, than it is in theiotermediate 
period, when Members fit a little firm on their 
feats. The perfons of the greateft Parliamentary 
experience, with whom Ihave converfed, did 
conftantly^ in canvaffing the fate of queftions, 
allow fomething to the Court-fide, upon account 
of the eleftionsdependingor imminent. The evil 
complained of, if it exifts in the prefent flate of 
things, would hardly be removed by a triennial 
Parliament : for, unlefs the influence of Govern- 
ment in elc6tions can be entirely taken away, the 
more frequently they return, .the more they will 
harrafs private independence; the more generally 
.men will be compelled to fly to the fettled fyf-» 
tematic intereft of Government, and to the re- 
iburces of a boundlefs Civil Lift. Certainly fome-. 
thing may be done, and ought to be done, 
towards leflTening that influence in eledlions; 
and this will be necefl!ary upon a plan either of 
longer or fhorter duration of Parliament. But 
nothing can fo perfedly remove the eVil, as not 
to render fuch contentions, too frequently rc^ 
peated, utterly ruinous, firft to independence of 
ifortune, and then to independence of fpirit. As 

1 am only giving an opinion on this point, and 
not at all debating it in an adverfe line, I hope I 
may be cxcufed in another obfervation. , With 
great truth i may aver, that I never rerfiefhbcr toF 
nave talked on this fubje<^ with any man niticte 
converfant with public bufinefs, who confidered 
ihort Pariiaments as a real improvement of the 
conflitution. Gentlemen, warm in a popular 

caufe^ 
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caufe^ are ready enough to attribute all the dccla-^ 
rations of fuch pcrfons to corrupt motives. But 
the habit of affairs^ if^ on one hand, it tends to 
corrupt the mind, furnifhes it, on the other, 
with the means of better information. The 
authority of fuch perfons will always have fome 
weight. It may ftand upon a par with the fpecu- 
lations of thofe who are lefs pradlifed in bufinefs; 
and who, with perhaps purer intentions, have not 
£0 effedual means of judging. It is, befides, an 
eiFc6l of vulgar and puerile malignity to imagine, 
that every Statefman is of courfe corrupt ; and 
that his opinion, upon every conftitutional point, 
is folely formed upon fome finifter intereft. 

The next favourite remedy is a Place-bill. 
The fame principle guides in both ; I mean, the 
opinion which is entertained by many, of the 
infallibility of laws and regulations, in the cure 
of public diftcmpcrs. Without being as unrea- 
ibnably doubtful as many are unwifely confident, 
I will only fay, that this a^ is a matter very well 
worthy of ferious and mature reflexion. It is not 
eafy to forefee, what the eiFe<a would be, of dif- 
connedling with Parliament, the greafeft part of 
thofe who hold civil employments, and of fuch 
mighty and important bodies as the military and 
naval eftabliftiments. It were better, perhaps, 
that they ihould have a corrupt intereft in the 
forms of the conftitution, than that they ftiould 
have none at all. This is a c[\ieftion altogether 
diiFerent from the difqualification of a particular 
defcription of Revenue Officers from feats in 
parliament 5 or, perhaps, of all the lower ibrts 
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of them from votes in qledlions. In the former ' 
cafe, only the few are afFedled i in the latter, 
only the inconliderable. But a great official, a 
'great profeffional, a great military and naval in- 
tereft, all neceflarily comprehending msiny people 
of the firft weight, ability, wealth, and fpirit, has 
been gradually forme4 in the kingdoni. Thefe 
new interefts muft be let into a (hare of repre^ 
fentation, elfe poffibly they may be inclined to 
deftroy thofe inftitutions of which they are not 
perniitted to partake. This is not a thing to he 
trifled with ; nor is it ?very well-meaning man, 
that is fit to put his hands to it. Many other 
feribus confiderations occur, I dp not open 
them here, becaufe they are not direftly to my' 
. purpofe ; propofing only to give the reader fonie 
tafte of the difficulties that attend all capital 
changes in the conftitution j juft to hint the un- 
certainty, to fay no worfe, of being able to pre- 
vent the CQurt, as long as it has the means of 
inflvience abundantly m its power^j of applying 
that influence to parliament; and perhapSjj if 
the public method were precluded, of doing it 
in fome vyprfe and mpre dangerous method. Un- 
derhand apd oblique ways would be ftudied. The 
fcience of evafion, already tolerably underftoodj^ 
. woijld then be brought to the greateft perfedtion. 
It is no incpnfiderable part of wifdom, to know 
how much of an evil ought to be tolerated; left, 
. by attempting a degree of purity impradticable 
in degenerate times and manners, infteadof cut- 
ting oflT the fubfifling ill praftices, new corrup- 
tions might be produced for the concealment 

and 
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and fccurity of the old. It were better, un- 
doubtedly^ that no influence at all could afFedt 
the mind of a Member oJF Parliament. But of 
all modes of influence^ in my opinion, a place 
under the Government is the lead difgraceful to. 
the man who holds it^ and by far the mod fafe 
to the country. I would not {hut out that fort 
of influence which is open and vifible, which is 
connected with the dignity and the fervice of the 
State, when it is not in my power to prevent 
the influence of contrafts, of fubfcriptions, of 
diredt bribery, and thofe innumerable methods 
of clandeftine corruption, which are abundantly 
in the hands of the Court, and which will be 
applied as long as thefe means of corruption, and 
the difpofition to be corrupted, have exiftence 
amongft us. Our conftitution (lands on a nice 
equipoife, with fteep precipices and deep waters 
upon all fides of it. In removing it from a dan* 
gerous leaning towards one fide, there may be 
a rifque of overfetting it on the other. Every 
.proje(ft of a material change in a Government fo 
complicated as ours, combined at the fame time 
with external circumftances fliU more compli- 
cated, is a matter full of dif&culties ; in which 
a confiderate man will not be too ready to de- 
cides a prudent man too ready to undertake; or 
an honefl man too ready to promife. They do 
not refpedt the publick nor themfelves, who en- 
gage for more, than they are fure that they ought 
to attempt, or that they are able to perform. 
Thefe are my fentiments, weak perhaps, but 
honefl and unbiafTcd > and fubmitted entirely Xo 
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the opinion of grave n>en, well affeScd to tho 
• conftitution of their country, and of ejfperience 
in what may beft promote or hurt it. 

Indeed, in the fituation in which we Hand, 
with an immenfe revenue, an enormous debt, 
mighty eftablifhments. Government itfelfa,great 
banker and a great merchant, I fee no other way 
for the prefervation of a decent attention to public 
intereft in the Rcprefentatives, but the interpofi^ 
tion of the body of the people itfelf whenever it 
fhall appear, by fome flagrant s^iid notorious ad, 
by fome capital innovation, that thefe Reprc- 
fentatives are going to over-leap the fences of the 
law, and to introduce an arbitrary power. This 
interpofition is a moft unpleafant remedy. But, 
if it be a legal remedy, it is intended on fome 
occafion to be ufedj to be ufed then only, when 
it is evident that nothing elfe can hold the con- 
ftitution to its true principles. 

The diftempers of Monarchy were the great 
fubjedls of apprehenfion and redrefs, in the laft: 
century ;. in this, the diftempers of Parliament, 
It is not in Parliament alone that the remedy for 
Parliamentary difprders can be compleated^ 
hardly indeed can it begin there. Until a cc«i- 
fidence in Government is re-eftablilhed, the 
people ought to be excited to a more ftrift and 
detailed attention to the condudfc of their Repre^- 
lentatives. Standards, for judging more fyfte- 
matically upon their condiift, ought to be fettled 
in the meetings of counties and corporations. 
Frequent and correft lifts of the voters in all 
important queftions ought to be procured. 

By 
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fey fuch means fom^thing may be done. By 
fuch means it may appear who thofe are, that, 
by an indifcriminate fupport of all Adminiftra* 
tion^, hive totally baniftied all integrity and 
confidence out of public proceedings; havecon- 
founded the bcft men, with the word ; and 
weakened and diffolved, inftead of ftrength* 
ening and comparing, the general frame of 
Governments If any perfon is more concerned 
for government and order, than for the liberties 
of his Country ; even he is equally concerned 
to put an end to this courfe of indifcriminate 
fupport. It is this blind and undiftinguifhing 
fupport, that feeds the fpring of thofe very dif- 
prders, by which he is frighted into the arms of 
the fadion which contains in itfelf the fource of 
all difbrders, by enfeebling all the vifible and re- 
gular authority of the State, The diftemper is 
increafed by his injudicious and prepofterous en- 
deavours, or pretences, for the cure of it. 

An exterior Adminiftration, chofen for its 
impotency, or after it is chofen purpofely ren- 
dered impotent, in order to be rendered fub- 
fcrvient, will not be obeyed. The laws them- 
felves will not be refpedled, when thofe who 
execute them arc defpifed ; and they will be 
defpifed, when their power is not immediate 
from the Crown, or natural in the kingdom. 
Never were Minifters better fupported in Par- 
liament. Parliamentary fupport comes and goes 
with office, totally regardlefs of the man, or the 
merit. Is Government ftrengthened ? It grows 
weaker andr weaker. The popular torrent gain^ 
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upon it every hour. Let us learn from our ex- 
periencc^ It is not fupport that is wanting to 
Government, but reformation. When Miniftry 
refts upon public opinion, it is not indeed built 
upon a rock of adamant; it has, however, fome 
liability. . But when it ftands upon private 
humour, its ftrudiure is of ftubble, and its foun- 
dation is on quickfand. I repeat it again— He 
that fupports every Adminiftration, fubverts all 
Government. The reafon is this : The whole 
bufinefs in which a Court ufually takes an intereft 
goes on at prefent equally well, in whatever 
hands, whether high or low, wife or fooli(h, 
fcandalous or reputable ; there is nothing there- 
fore to hold it firm to any one body of men, 
or to any one confiftent fcheme of politicks. 
Nothing interpofes, to prevent the full opera- 
tion of all the caprices and all the paffions of a 
Court upon the fervants of the publick* The 
fyftem of Adminiftration is open to continual 
ihocks and changes, upon the principles of the 
meaneft cabal, and the moft contemptible in- 
trigue. Nothing can be folid and permanent. 
All good men at length fly with horrour from 
fuch a fervice. Men of rank and ability, with 
the fpirit which ought to animate fuch men 
in a free flrate, while they decline the jurif- 
diaion of dark cabal on their aftions and their 
fortunes, will, for both, chearfuUy put them- 
felves upon their country. They will truft an 
inquifitive and diftinguirtiing Parliament; be- 
caufe it does enquire, and does diftinguifh. If 
they aft well, they know, that in fuch a Par- 
liament, they will be fupport^d againft any 
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. intrigue 5 if tbcy aft ill, they know that no 
intrigue can protedl them. This fituatioh, how- 
ever aweful, is honourable. But in one hour, 
and in the felf-fame Aflembly, without any 
afligned or aflignable caufe, to be precipitated 
fronii the higheft authority to the moft marked 
negledl, poffibly into the greateft peril of life 
and reputation, is a iituation full of danger, and 
deftitute of honour. It will be (hunned equally 
by eveiry riian of prudence, and every man of 
ipirit. 

Such are the confequences of the divifion of 
Court from the Adminiftration ; and of the divi- 
fion of public men among themfelves. By the 
former of thefe, lau^ful Government is undone ; 
by the latter, all oppofition to lawlefs power is 
rendered impotent. CoVernment may in a great 
mcafure be reftored, if any confiderable bodies of 
men have honefty and refolution enough never 
to accept Adminiftration, unlefs this garrifon of 
ling's men, which is ftationed, aS in a citadel, 
to controul and enflave It, be entirely broken 
and difbanded, and every work they have thrown 
tip be levelled with the ground. The difpofition 
of public men to keep this corps together, and 
to ad: under it, or to co-operate with it, is a 
touchftone by which every Adminiftration ought 
in future to be tried. There has not been one 
which has not fufHciently experienced the utter 
incompatibility of that Fadlion with the publiq 
peace, and with all the ends of good Government : 
lincc, if they oppofed it, they fpon loft every 
power of ferving the Crown ; if they fubmitted 
• * H 4 to 
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to it, they loft all the efteem of their country. 
Until Minifters give to the publick a full proof 
of their entire alienation from that fyftem, how- 
ever plaufible their pretences, we may be fure 
they are more intent on the emoluments than the 
duties of office. If they refufe to^ive this proof, 
we know of what ftuff they are made. In this 
particular, it ought to be the eleftors bufinefs to 
look to their Reprefentatives. The electors ought 
to efteem it no lefs culpable in their Member to 
-give a fingle votd" in Parliament to fuch an Ad- 
miniftration, than to take an office under it ; to 
endure it, than to adt in it. The notorious infi- 
delity and vcrfatility of Members of Parliament, 
in their opinions of men and things, ought in 
a particular manner to be confidered by the 
cledors in the enquiry which is recommended to 
them. This is one of the principal holdings of 
that deftruftive fyftem, which has endeavoured 
to unhinge all the virtuous, honourable, and 
ufeful connexions in the kingdom. 

This Cabal has, with great fuccefs, propagated 
a dodtrine which fcrvcs for a colour to thofe a6ls 
of treachery ; and whilft it receives any degree 
of countenance, it will be utterly fenfelefs to 
look for a vigorous oppofition to the Court Party. 
The doftrine is this : That all political connex- 
ions are in their Dtfure fadious, and as fu^h 
ought to be diillpated and deftroyed ; and that 
the rule for forming Adminiftrations is mere 
perfonal ability, rated by the judgment of this 
Cabal upon it, and taken by draughts from every 
diviHon and denomination of ptiblic men. This 
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decree was folcmnly promulgated by the head 
of the Court corps, the Earl of Bute hirafelf, in 
afpeech whrch he made, in the year i766,againft 
the then Adminiftration, the only Adminiftra* 
tion which he has ever been known direftly 
and publicly to oppofe. 

It is indeed in no way wonderful, that fuch 
perfons fliould make fuch declarations. That 
Connexion andFadtion are equivalent terms, is an 
opinion which has been carefully inculcated at all 
times by unconftitutional Statefmen. The reafon 
is evident. Whilft men are linked together, they 
eafily and fpeedily communicate the alarm of any 
evil defign. They are enabled to fathom it with 
common cbunfel, and to oppofe it with united 
ftrcngth* Whereas, when they lie difperfed, 
without concert, order, or difcipline, commu- 
nication is uncertain, counfel difficult, and re* 
fiftance impradicable. Where men are not ac- 
quainted with each other's principles, nor expe- 
rienced in eadi other's talents, nor at all pradifed 
in their mutual habitudes and difpofitions by 
joint eiSForts in bufinefs j no perfonal confidence, 
no friendfhip, no common intereft, fubfifting 
among them; it is evidently impoffible that they 
can aft a public part with uniformity, perfc- 
verance, or efficacy. In a connexion, the moft 
inconfiderable man, by adding to the weight of 
the whole, has his value, and his ufe ; out of it, 
the greateft talents are wholly unferviccable to 
the publick. No man, who is not inflamed by 
vain-glory into enthufiafm, can flatter himfelf 
that his fingle, unfupportcd, defukory, unfyfte* 

matic 
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matic endeavours are of power to defeat the fubtle 
defigns and united Cabals of ambitious citizens. 
When bad men combine, the good muft aflb- 
ciate; elfe they will fall, one by one, an unpi- 
tied facrifice in a contemptible ftruggle. 

It is not enough in a fituation of truft in the 
commonwealth, that a man means well to his 
country ; it is not enough that in his fingle per- 
fon he never did an evil adt, but always voted ac- 
cording to his confcience, and even harangued 
againft: every defign which he apprehended to be 
prejudicial to the interefts of his country. This 
innoxious and ineffectual character, that feems 
formed upon a plan of apology and difculpation, 
falls miferably ihort of the mark t)f public duty. 
That duty demands, and requires, that what is 
right ftiould not only be made known, but made 
prevalent ; that what is evil fhould not only be 
deteifted, but defeated. When the public man 
omits to put himfelf in a fituation of doing his 
'duty with effed, it is an omiflion that fruftrates 
the purpofes of his truft almoft as much as if he 
had fbrmally betrayed it. It is furely no very 
rational account of a man'slife,that he has always 
aded right ; but has taken fpecial care, to adt in 
fuch a manner that his endeavours could not 
poflibly be produdive of any confequence. 

I do not wonder that the behaviour of many 
parties fliould have made perfons of tender and 
fcrupulous virtue fomewhat out of humour with 
all forts of connexion in politicks. I admit that 
people frequently acquire in fuch confederacies 
a narrow, bigotted, and profcriptive ipirit ; that 

they 
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they are apt to fink the idea of the general good 
in this circumfcribed and partial intereft. But, 
where duty renders a critical fituation a ncceffary 
one, it is our bufinefs to keep free from the evils 
attendant upon it j and not to fly from the fitua- 
tion itfclf. If a fortrefs is feated in an unwholc- 
fome air, an officer of the garrifon is obliged to 
be attentive to his health, but he muft not defcrt 
his ftation. Every profeffion, not excepting the 
glorious one of a foldier, or the facrcd one of a 
prieft, is liable to its own particular vices; which, 
however, form no argument againft thofe ways of 
life ; nor are the vices themfelves inevitable to 
every individual in thofe profeffions. Of fuch 
a nature are ccJnnexions in politicks; efTentially 
neceflfary for the full performance of our public 
duty, accidentally liable to degenerate into fac- 
tion. Commonwealths are made of families, free 
commonwealths of parties alfo; and we may as 
well affirm, that our natural regards and ties of 
blood tend inevitably to make men bad citizen s» 
as that the bonds of our party weaken thofe by 
which wc are held to our country. 

Some legiflators went fo far as to make neu- 
trality in party a crime againfl the State. I do 
not know whether this might not have been rather 
to overftrain the principle. Certain it is, the heft 
patriots in the greateft commonwealths have al* 
ways commended and promoted fuch connexions. 
idem /entire de republican was with them a prin- 
cipal ground of friendftiip and attachment ; nor 
do I know any other capable of forming firmer, 
dearer, jnore pleafing, more honourable, and 

> more 
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more virtrrous habitudes. The Romans cai'ried 
this principle a great way. Even the holding of 
offices togcthet-, the difpofition of which arofe 
froni chance not feleCtion, gave rife to a relation 
which continued for life* It v^as dalled w- 
cejjitudo jhrtis i and it was looked upoft with a 
facred reverence. Breaches of any or thefe kinds 
of civil relation were confidered as adts of the 
moft diftinguifhed turpitude. The whole people 
was diftributed into political focieties, in which 
they aded in fupport of fuch interefts in the 
State as they feverally afFedcd. For it was then 
thought no crimc^ to endeavour by every honeft 
means to advance to fuperiority and power thofe 
of your own fentiments and opinions. This wife 
people was far fronri imagining that thofe con- 
nexions had . no tie, and obliged to no duty % 
but that men might quit them without ftiamer 
upon every call of intereft. They believed 
private honour to be the great foundation of 
public truft ; that friend£hip was no mean flep 
towards patriotifm ; that he who, in the com- 
mon intercQurfe of life, ftiewed he regarded 
fomebody befidcs himfelf, when he came to ad: 
in a public iituation, might probably confult 
fomc other intereft than his own. Never may 
we become plus /ages que lesfages^ as the French 
comedian has happily expreffed it, wifer than all 
the wife and good men who have lived before 
us. It was their wifli, to fee public and private 
virtues, not diflbnant and jarring, and mutually 
deftruftive, but harmonioufly combined, grow- 
ing out of pne another in a noble and orderly 

gradation, 
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gradation, reciprocally fupporting and fupported« 
In one of the moil fortunate periodsof our hiftory 
this country was governed by a connexion j I 
mean the great connexion of Whigs in the rciga 
of Q^ Anne. They were complimented upon 
the principle of this connexion by a poet wh^. 
was in high efteem wirh them. Addifon, who 
knew their fcntiment$, could not praife them 
for what they confidered as no proper fubjeft of 
commendation. As a poet who knew his bu(i-r 
nefs, he could not applaud them for a thing' 
which in general eftimation was not highly re-f 
putable. Addreffing himfelf to Britain, 

T^by favourites grow not up by fortune s f^ort^ 
Or from the crimes or follies of a court. 
' , On the firm bafis qfdefert they rife, 
\ From long^trydfaitbj andfriendjhifs holy ties. 

The Whigs of thofe days believed that the 
only proper method of rifing into power was 
through hard eflays of praiftifcd friendihip and 
experimented fidelity. At that time it was^ not 
imagined, that patriotifm was a bloody idol, 
which required the facrifice of children and pa* 
rents, or deareft connexions in private life, and 
of all the virtues that rife frona thofe relations. 
They were not of that ingcniqus paradoxical 
morality, to imagine that a fpirit of moderation 
was properly {hewn in patiently bearing the fuf-^ 
ferings of your friends \ or that difintereftednefs 
was clearly manifeftcd at the e^fpcnce of other 
peoples fortune, They believed that no men 
could zQl vvitb cffed:, who did npt a£l in concert 5 

that 
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that no men could ad in concert^ who did not 
adl with confidence; and that no men could aft 
with confidence, who were not bound together 
by common opinions, common aiFeftions, and 
common interefts. 

Thefe wife men, for fuch I muft call Lord 
Sunderland, Lord Godolphin, Lord Sotomei^s, 
and Lord Marlborough, were too well principled 
in thefe maxims upon which the whole fabrick 
of public ftrength is built, to be blown off their 
ground by the breath of every childifti talker. 
They were not afraid that they ftiould be called 
an ambitious Junto; or that their refolution tq 
ftand or fall together (hould, by placemen, be in- 
terpreted into a fcuffle for places. 

Party is a body of men united, for promoting 
by their joint endeavours the national intereft, 
upon fome particular principle in which they are 
all agreed. For my part, I find it impoffible to 
conceive, that any one believes in his own poli- 
ticks, or thinks them to be of any weight, who 
refufes to adopt the means of having them re- 
duced into pradtice. It is the bufincfs of the 
fpeculative philofopher to mark the proper ends 
of Government. It is the bufinefs of the poli- 
tician, who is the philofopher in adtion, to find 
out proper means towards thofe ends, and to 
employ them with eflfeft. Therefore every ho- 
nourable connexion will avow it is their firft pur- 
pofe, to purfue every juft method to put the men 
who hold their opinions into fuch a condition as 
may enable them to carry their common plans 
into execution, with all the power and authority 

of 
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of the State. As this power is attached to certain 
(ituations, it is their duty to contend for thefe 
iituations. Without a profcription of others, they 
are bound to give to tneir own party the prefer^ 
ence in all things ; and by no means, for private 
confiderations, to accept any offers of power in 
which the whole body is not included ; nor to 
fuffer themfelves to be led, or to be controuled, 
or to be over-balanced, in office or in council, 
by thofe who contradift the very fundamental 
principles on which their party is formed, and 
even thofe upon which every fair connexion 
mufl ft and. Such a generous contention for 
power, on fuch manly and honourable maxims, 
will eafily be diflinguifhed from the mean and 
intercfted ftruggle for place and emolument. 
The very ftile of fuch pcrfons will ferve to dif- 
Crlminate them from thofe numberlefs impof^ 
tors, who have deluded the ignorant with pro- 
fe^ions incompatible with human praftice, and 
have afterwards incenfed them by prailices be- 
low the level of vulgar reftitude. 

Jt is an advantage to all narrow wifdom and 
narrow morals, that their maxims have a plaufible 
air; and, on a curfory view, appear equal to firft 
principles. They are light an.i portable. They 
are as current as copper coin ; and about as valu - 
^ble. They ferve equally the firft capacities and 
the Joweft j and they arc, at leaft, as ufeful to 
the worft men as the beft. Of this ftamp is the 
cant of Not tnen^ but meafures ; a fort of charm, 
by which many people get loofe from every ho- 
nourable engagement. . When I fee a man adding 
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this defultory and difconncdted part, with as 
much detriment to his own fortune as prejudice 
to the caufe of any party, I am not perfuaded 
that he is right i but I am ready to believe he 
is in earneft. I refpecS virtue in all it? fitua- 
tions i even when it is found in the unfuitable 
company of weaknefs. I lament to fee qualities, 
rare and valuable, fquandered away without any 
public utility. But when a gentleman with grejit 
viiible emoluments abandons the party in which 
he has long aded, and tells you, it is becaufe he 
proceeds upon his own judgement j that he adts 
on the merits of the feveral meafures as they 
arife ; and that he is obliged to follow his own 
confcience, and not that of others; he gives rea- 
fons which it is impoffible to controvert, and 
difcovers a charader which it is impoflible to 
miftake. What {hall we think of him who 
never differed from a certain fet of men until 
the moment they loft their power, and who 
never agreed with them in a fingle inftance after- 
wards ? Would not fuch a coincidence of intereft 
and opinion be rather fortunate ? Would it not 
be an extraordinary caft upon the dice, that a 
man's connexions fhould degenerate into faction, 
precifely at the critical moment when they 
lofe their power, or he accepts a place ? When 
people defert their connexions, the defertion is 
a manifeft^(5?, upon which a diredl fimple 
iflue lies, triable by plain men. Whether a 
meafure of Government be right or wrong, is m 
matter offaSif but a mere affair of opinion, on 
which men may, as they do, difpute and 

wrangle 
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wrangle without end. But whether the indivi- 
dual thinks the mcafure right or wrong, is a 
point at flill a greater diflance from the reach 
of all human decifion. It is therefore very 
convenient to politicians, not to put the judge- 
ment of their conduft on overt- aflis, cognizable 
in any ordinary court, but upon fuch niatter a$ 
can be triable only in that fecret tribunal^ where 
they are fure of being heard with favour, or 
where at worft the fcntence will be oply private 
whipping. 

I believe the reader would wi(h to find no 
fubdance in a dodrine which has a tendency tq 
deftroy all teft of ^hara^er as deduced froni 
condud. He will therefore excufe my adding 
fomethingmore, towards the further clearing up 
a point, which the great convenience of obfcu^ 
rity to diflioriefty has been able to cover with 
fome degree of darknefs and doubt. 

In order to throw an odium on political con-* 
nexioh, thefe politician^ fuppofc it a necefikry 
incident to it, that you are blindly to follow 
the opinions of your party, when in dire^ QppQ- 
jQtion to your own clear ideas ; a degree of f^rvir 
tude that no worthy man could bear the thought 
of fubnjitting toj; and fuch as, I believe, no con- 
nexions (except fome Court Faiftions) ever could ' 
be fo fenfflefsly tyrannical as to impofe. Men 
thinking freely, will, in particular inftanccs, 
think differently. But ftill, as the g;reater part 
of the meaf\ires which arife in the courfe of 
public bufinefs are related to, or dependent on, 
lomc great kading general principles in Qovern-f 
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ment^ a m»a muft be peculiarly unfprtiinato ia 
the choice of ixjs political company if be does 
not agree with them at leaft nine times in ten. 
If he does not concur in thefe general prin- 
ciples upon which the party is founded, and 
which neccflarily draw on a concurrence in their 
application, he ought from the beginning to 
have chofen fome other, more conformable to 
his opinions* When the queftion is in its 
nature doubtful, or not very material, the 
modefty which becomes an indivIduaU and (in 
fpite of our Court mocalifts) that partiality 
'which becomes a well-chofcn friendihip, will 
frequently bring on an a^cquiefcencc in the 
general fentiment. Thus, the difagreement will 
naturally be rare i it will be oi^ly enough to in* 
dulge freedom, without violating concord, or 
(^ifturbing arrangement. And this is all that 
ever was required for a chara^cr of the greateft 
uniformity and fteadinefs in connexion, How 
men can pro<:eed without any cQnne:ii;i9n at aU^^ 
is to me utterly inconaprchepfible. . Oi what 
fort of mate^^s muii that man be; made> how 
muft he bje tempered and put together, who can 
fit whole years in Parliament, with fi,ve hundred 
end fifty of his |eUow citizens, amidft the ftorm 
of fuch tenxpeftuous paffio^s, in the iharp^ con^ 
flidt of fo. many wits, and tcpapcrs, and ch?irac«^ 
tcrs» in the. agitation pf fucb mighty queftipns, 
ill the difcuwon of fuch vaft and ponderous^ 
intercfl;s, without feeing anyone fort pf nftcn, 
whofe character, condu^, oi; diipofition, would 
lead him to a^ociate himfelf with th^n^ to aid 
J ' and 
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and be aided, in any one iVftem of public 
utility? 

I remember an old fcfiolaftic aphoflfhi, which 
fays, '* that the min who lives wholly detached 
^* from others, muft be either aft ahgel or a 
'* devil/' When I f6t in any of thefe detached 
gentlemen of our times the angslic purity, poWef^ 
and beneficence, I (hall admit tKerii to be angels. 
In the mean time vrt are bom only to be men. 
Wfc fhall do enough if we form aurfelves to be 
good ones* It is therefore our buflnefs careflillj^ 
to cultivate in our minds, to rear to the moft . 
perfeft vigour and niatufity, every fort of gene- 
roue andf honcft feeling that belongs to our na- 
ture» Ta bring the difpofitions that are- lovdv 
in private life into the fervice and conduft'of 
the comnionweahh ; fo to be patriots; as noe to 
forget we are gentlemen. To cultivate friend- 
Ihips^ and to incur enmities. " To have both . 
ftrong, but both: fclefted : in the ohe, tO be 
placable I in the other, immoveable. To model 
Our principles to our duties and oiir fituatioui 
To be fully pcrltiatled, that all virtue which is 
imprafticable is fpufious ; and rather -to run the 
rifque of falling into faults in a ccurfe which 
leads' us to a£l with effcdt and energy, than to 
loiter out our days without bliame, and without 
ufe. Public life is a fituation of power and 
energy j he trcfpafles againft his duty who flecpa 
upon' his watch, as well as he that goes over to 
the enemy. 

There is, however, a time for all things. It 
is not every conjundure which calls with equal 
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force upon the aftivity of honcft men; but 
critical exigencies now and then arlfe ; and I am 
itiiftaken, if this be not one of them. Men will 
fee the ne<::effity of honeft combination ; but 
they may fee it wheri it is too late. They may 
embody, when it will be ruinous to thcmfelves^ 
and of no advantage to the country ; when, for 
want of fuch a timely union as may enable 
them to oppofe in favour of the laws, with the 
laws on their fide, they may, at length, find 
themfelves under the neceffity of conlpiring, 
inftead of confulting. The law, for which they 
iland, may become a weapon in the ha^ids of 
its bittereft enemies ; and they will be cafty at 
length, into that miferable alternative, between 
ilavery and civil tonfufion, which no good man 
canJook upon without horror; an alternative 
in which it is impofiible he fhould take either 
part, with a confcience perfe<ftly at repofe. To 
keep that fituatioa of guilt and remorfe at the 
utmoft diftance, is, therefore, our firft obliga- 
tion. Early activity may prevent late and fruit- 
lefs violence. As yet we work in the light. 
The fcheme of the enemies of public tranquillity 
has di£irranged, it has not deftroyed us. 

If the reader believes that there really exifts 
fuch a Fadion as I have defcribed ; a Fadtion 
ruling by the private inclinations of a Court, 
againft the general fenfe of the people ; and that 
this Faftion, whilft it purfues a fcheme for 
undermining all the foundations of our freedom, 
weakens (for the prefent at leaft) all the powers 
of executory Government, rendering us abroad 

contemptible. 
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contemptible, and at home diftraded; he will be* 
lieve alfoi that nothing but a firm combination 
of public men againft this body, and that, too, 
fupported by the hearty concurrence of the people 
at large, can poflibly get the better of it. The 
people will fee the necefiity of reftoring public 
men to an attention to the public opinion, and 
of reftoring the conflitution to its original prin- 
ciples. Above all, they will e^eavour to keep 
the Houfe of Commons from amiming a charac-* 
ter which does not belong to it. They will endea- 
vour to keep that Houfe, for its exiftence, for 
its powers, and its privileges, as independent of 
every other, and as dependent upon themfelves, 
as pofiible. This fervitude is to an Houfe of 
Commons (like obedience to the Divine law) 
" perfed freedom/' For if they once quit this 
natural, rational, and liberal obedience, having 
deferted the only proper foundation of their 
power, they muft feek. a fupport in an abjeft 
and unnatural dependence fomewhere elfe. When, 
through the medium of this juft connexion with 
their conflituents, the genuine dignity of the 
l^oufe of Commons is reftored, it will begii^ 
to think of calling from it, with fcorn, as badges 
of fervility, all the falfe ornaments of illegal 
power, with which it has been, for fome time, 
difgraced. It will begin to think of its old 
office of CoNTROUL. It will not fufFer, that 
laft of evils, to predominate in the country; 
men without popular confidence, public opinion, 
natural connexion, or mutual truft, invefted 
with all the powers of Govenment. 

When 
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- ^ When they have learned this leffon themfcfvesi 
Ihey will htv/tiVitig and able to teach the Court, 
that it is the true inteteft of the Prince to have 
but <Jne Adniirtfftration ; and that one com-^ 
poftd of thofe who recoftimend ihemfelvcs to 
fhcif Sovereign through the opinion of tbeii? 
country, and not by their obfequioufiiefs to a 
faTOuriCe, Such inen will ferve theif Sovereign 
with affeftion attd fidelity; becatife his choice of 
them, upon fuch principles, is a corti'plin^ent to 
their virtue* They will be able to ferve him 
effedually ; becaufe they will add the weight of 
the couniiy to the force of tfee executory power. 
They will be abfc to ferve their King with ciig-^ 
Tihf; becaufe they will never abufe his name to 
tf>e gratification of their private fplceti or avarice* 
This, with allowafnces for human frailty, may 
-probably be the general charafter of a Miniftry, 
which thinks itfelf accountable to the Houfe of 
Commons ; when the Houfe of Commoiis thinks 
kfelf accountable to its conftituents. If other 
ideas fliould prevail, things muft remain in their 
prefent confufion ; until they are hurried into 
all the rage of civil violence; or until they fink 
hito the dead repofe of defpotifra. 
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